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MODERN TENDENCLES TO DEMOCRACY 


“In this world of ours, which has both an indestruetibk hope on the future, and an 
indestructible tendency to persevere as in the past, must Innovation and conservation 


wage their perpetual conflict as they may and can.”—Cyaryir’s Faesen Revoietios 


‘THere is probably no word of such general use, concerning whose 
real meaning and extent there exists at the same time such general 
ignorance, as Democracy. With us, here inthe United States, it acts 
like the spell of the magician, calming the waves of public feeling, or 
rousing them into te mpestuous fury, according to the wall of him who 
best understands the method of its application. All parties claim an 
exclusive right to be considered its advocates ; the great statesman, the 
sleek-faced demagogue, the shrewd Yankee, and the ragged hod-car- 
ner from green Erin, must profess equal readiness to obey and de- 
fend the supremacy of the people. \ convention of one political sect 
assembles in this plac e; of another in that; resolutions are passed by 
both, and speeches made, diametrically opposed upon every great na- 
tional question, but upon this one point ‘the ‘y display the most remarka- 
ble unanimity, and Administration and Opposition each and all join 
with alacrity in the grand shout for the sovereign Democracy. Yet it 
is an indubitable fact, that hardly a dozen individuals out of these thou- 
sands could satisfac torily e xplain their own meaning If the matter 
ended here, it would scarcely be worthy of serious notice ; but it does 
not ; there is introduced among us a morbid desire for some unknown, 
inconceivable good ; an uneasy, restless looking- forward to a new and 
more glorious era; a confused hurry, a precipitate fickleness, which 
but too ofte “nh disre ‘gards all the restraints ot honor, vood faith, and pri- 
vate and public duty, 

Neither are these feelings confined to the western shores of the At- 
lantic; E /urope has witnessed their terrific energy. We have seen 
the volcanic flame burst forth in France; we have seen the land 
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strewn with human corses, the foundations of government shattered to 
atoms, and the shrines of religion prostrated—the effects of the tre- 
mendous eruption. ‘True, the fire is no longer visible ; the thunders 
have ceased from their roaring; the ground no more cleaves asunder ; 
but the appearance of the soil tells of danger ; the occasional rockings of 
the earth give warning that the embers are yet smouldering, the fuel 
yet unexhausted. In England too, strange as it may seem, Democra- 
cy has gained a footing. ‘Thousands of excited, exasperated men, are 
there—exasperated perhaps by real grievances—who are looking for 
a redress of their wrongs, not to the constituted government, but to an 
entire overthrow of existing authorities, and the establishment of new 
laws, new rulers, new institutions. If what we have now said be true, 
the inquiries why is this, whither does it tend and what may be its ef- 
fects, are surely worthy of consideration. 

The origin of the liberal sentiments, which now prevail in this coun- 
try and throughout a great portion of Europe, has been frequently and 
justly traced back to the period of the Reformation, and it would be su- 
perfluous in us to repeat what has already been so often domonstrated. 
That free opinions had been extensively developed and strenuously 
defended—that they had taken strong hold of the minds of men and 
were exercising a powerful influence before the middle of the last cen- 
tury, is a fact not to be disputed. Our object is to consider more espe- 
cially the advance which they have made,—if they have made any,— 
since the treaty which concluded the war of the American Revolution, 
and inquire whether we have not reason to fear that they are de- 
generating into open and excessive Radicalism, the parent of anar- 
chy and misrule. In so doing we shall confine our attention to France, 
England, and the United States, for the reason that these countries al- 
ford the most striking proofs of our positions, and are now exercising 
the yreatest influence upon other nations. 

At the death of Louis the Fifteenth tyranny in France had reached 
its zenith. Civil freedom had fled from the land, and there appeared 
little hope of a speedy return. Yetobservers saw that some contest 
was fast approaching, though it was impossible to predict the issue. 
The priesthood, still powerful, but hypocritical, unbelieving—wolves in 
sheep's clothing—the infidel philosophers, swaying the public mind 
and disseminating on all sides and in the same breath, high aspirations 
for liberty and bold blasphemy against all religion—the monarch, the 
state,—the court, a splendid brothel,—and twenty-five millions of starv- 
ing men raging like wild beasts for their daily food,—these were the 
omens everywhere discernible. One year later came the news of the 
battle of Lexington, and the symptoms of the coming outbreak became 
more decisive. It would be apart from our purpose to detail the events 
which took place between this period and the first violent revolution- 
ar outbreak, or to attempt a historical sketch of the Revolution itself. 
rhe weakness of the monarch, the vain confidence of his ministers, 
the utopian schemes and visionary hopes of the philosophers, the re- 


joicings of the people when they believed that the day of perfect liberty 


ad gawned, and the dark and terrible eclipse which followed, are too 
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fresh in Our memories to need a recapitulation. The French people 
were not ready to become freemen; despotism had been to them a 
cage-prison ; the bars broken, they burst out, beasts of prey. ‘There is 
a portion of the allegory of Spenser, where Una falls into the hands of 
the “ faytour knight” Sansloy, and in the hour of her utmost need is res- 
cued by the Satyrs, 

“ A rude, misshapen, monstrous rablement.” 


Struck with her wondrous beauty, they bow down before her in wor- 
ship, and when attempting to point them to a higher divinity she re- 
strains their blind adoration, they transfer their idolatry to the beast on 
which she rode : 


—— her wit she plyes 
To teach them truth which worshipt her in vaine, 
And made her th’ image of idolatryes ; 
But when their bootlesse zeal she did restrayne 


From her own worship, they her asse would worship fayne.” 


So in France: truth, fallen into the hands of sneering, faithless philo- 
sophers, seemed about to be despoiled of all her beauty aud innocence, 
when the sans culottes, the 


“rude, misshapen, monstrous rabblement,” 


hurried to the rescue; but alas! their brute nature could not under- 
stand her high mission, anl instead of obeying her holy precepts, they 
worshiped with sacrifice of blood and fire, dumb Reason—the beast 
on which she rode! But the years of the Revolution passed away ; on 
the 14th of July, 1789, the Bastile was destroyed, on the 5th of Octo- 
ber, 1795, Napo.son Buonaparte drove the Paris mob back into 
its den. 

The gradual conversion of the republic into an empire, the mad ca- 
reer of ambition and conquest, and the sudden and _ final overthrow of 
the conqueror, are topics upon which we need not dwell. The French 
under the dominion of Napoleon were intoxicated by national vanity , 
they forgot every thing, right, liberty, and law, when they saw him vic- 
torious over Italy, Austria, and Prussia, and advancing with rapid steps 
to still more splendid conquests. When he fell, as a nation they were 
humbled ; twenty-five years of continual war,—war not like other wars, 
hut at first raging at home, fierce, relentless, covetous of blood, and af- 
terwards completely exhausting the resources and energy of the state,— 
had filled the kingdom with mourning and left a place desolate by al- 
most every fire-side. From the succession of Louis the Eighteenth to 
that of Charles Tenth, the people were comparatively quiet ; they en- 
dured a king because they were too feeble to rebel, and because the 
sovereign suited his measures in some sort to the popular feeling. But 
when the latter monarch ascended the throne, forgetting that time enough 
had elapsed to re-invigorate the nation, with a folly alinost incredible, 
he commenced a series of acts whose direct tendency was to establish 
anew the authority of the ancient regime. For six years they endured 
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his dominion, though with many threats and much vociferous complaint, 
and then indignantly drove him from his throne and his country. Since 
that event, now some thirteen years, Louis the schoolmaster has been 
King of the French, for a King of France exists no longer even in name. 

We are now to consider the condition of that nation as exhibited at 
the present time. Do peace and contentment dwell there t Are vol- 
untary preservation of order and « heerlul obedience to law its prevail- 
ing characteristics ' Alas ' we must answer, they are not. We have 
said that the days of the Revolution passe dl away ; but the actors therein 
are not all gone ; the Revolution itself is not fully accomplished. Gray- 
headed veterans are vet liviug, Whose hands were red with blood in 
the September Iasi res; and men ol ripe years may be found, who in 
their childish days shouted * Vive la Republique!” at the execution of 
Louis XVI. ‘The sympathies of hundreds of thousands of Frenchmen 
are all republican; they abhor the very name of King; they are quiet 
because they dare not be otherwise. ‘Their submission is forced, their 
numbers formidable. A still more powerful party there are clamoring 
for universal suflrage , they do not proscribe monarchical institutions 
openly, they claim only for every man the immediate liberty of depos- 
iting his vote. ‘They overlook the twelve millions of their countrymen 
who can neither read nor write, whose only instruction has been, how 
to live; they ask for enfranchisement first and education afterward, a 
course which this world has never yet secn adopted with success. 
They appear to believe that the only object of the sovereign and his 
immediate coadjutors is to make the best use of the nation for their own 
private advantage. “1 compare,” says l'aust—the book is not at hand 
and we must quote the idea from memory, * | compare the king and his 
ministers to shears, and the people to the paper,—the blades of the in- 
strument (one of which is the king, the other the ministers) seem ever 
opposed, ever slashing each other; but each other they harm not— 
they only eut the paper.” ‘Vins seems to be the sentiment of a large 
class in France, and for protection against such evils they call for uni- 
versal suffrage. 

Another distemper which it seems hard to remedy in the present condi- 
tion of the country, is the seareity of labor. Work cannot be provided in 
the ordinary way for thousands who desire it, and in consequence it must 
he provided at the expense of the government or of the monarch. ‘This 
is the secret of the numerous great labor-requiring undertakings, in the 
capital and elsewhere ; idleness is the root of all disorder ; and Louis 
Philippe dare not leave his subjects in want of employment. ‘Thus far 
he has succeeded, owing to his immense private wealth, but should a 
deficit in funds again occur, the fearful consequences may easily be 
foreseen. Should France suffer a season of distress like that which 
prevailed in this country in 1837, we might with confidence expect 
another revolution. Political writers also are continually disseminating 
the most pernicious principles throughout the kingdom ; principles 
which tend to the subversion of law and religion, and which the igno- 
rant or depraved are eager to seize and circulate still more widely. As 
described by one well acquainted with their conduct and influence, they 
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are * a swarm of empty and hungry journalists and pamphileteers, crea- 
tures as ravenous as the beasts of the desert, and endowed with about 
as much reason as Heaven gives the ape. ‘They seem the very imper- 
sonation of evil,—civil, social, and religious. Without principle, with- 
out faith, and without fear they deluge some places with their infamous 
publications, advocating a partition of goods, uniwersal suffrage, a great 
social communion and all the kindred topics. ‘Their tongues would 
set on fire the course of nature, and seem themselves set on fire of 
hell.” 

Such is in part the present condition of France ; we have not space 
for a fuller delineation; we think we have shown enough to prove that 
much danger is still lurking there. In the strong language of Carlyle, 
“ Democracy was porn” in that kingdom, filly years ago, and has by no 
means as yet expired. Couched under one form and another it is ex- 
ercising a powerlul influence in that sunny land. What it will accom- 
plish cannot well be foreseen ; we can ouly say with confidence, “ the 
end 18 not yet.” 

England, at the end of the last century, was strongly agitated by the 
political revolutions across the channel. Men ready to arouse the pub- 
lic mind to folly or madness are never wanting in any country, and at 
this period they started up from every corner of the island, and echoed 
back the enthusiastic or fanatic aspirations of the French republicans. 
Their conduct called forth from Burke some of Ins noblest productions, 
in Which satire and sound argument were brought to bear with irresist- 
ible force against them, From that time to the present moment there 
has been a large body of British radicals, more or less powerful, ac- 
cording to the disposition of the whole nation. At one time they seem- 
ed almost to have disappeared from the land ;—it was when Buonaparte 
was threatening to invade England. It is hardly possible to conceive 
of the enthusiasm then existing ; volunteers by thousands poured down 
to the sea-side, prepared for any thing rather than deteat. Every nerve, 
every sinew of Britain was braced for the conflict, and as has always 
been the case when the national spirit has been fully aroused, she was 
victorious. Napoleon exiled to St. Helena, Europe liberated and the 
world once more at peace, external appearances all indicated prosperity 
But in reality this was the very hour of danger. ‘The evils which, in 
the excitement of war, had been patiently borne, now seemed of ten fold 
intensity. An immense national debt had been incurred ; commerce 
and manufactures had been fettered, and agriculture had of course suf- 
fered with them ; the prices of every article the most necessary to ex- 
istence were enormously high ; taxes were Immense ; aristocratic priv- 
ileges were extensive and odious ; pauperism stood worn and haggard 
on every side. Radicalism at this crisis started from its lurking places 
and with vociferous clamor urged its complaint. ‘To that complaint 
Tory ministers were little inclined to listen, they treated it rather with 
contemptuous neglect. Years rolled away and misery was borne be- 
cause it seemed irremediable. Once, when the Whigs came into 
power, great hopes were entertained by the discontented class of some 
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amelioration of their condition. In fact, however, matters seemed daily 
growing worse, and the ‘Tories were restored. Of late we have heard 
other sounds there than those of petition or remonstrance. ‘There has 
been a clanking of steel, a rattling of fire-arms. ‘“ How happens it,” 
said the laborers of Manchester, “ that we who produce every thing, Have 
noruine ?” ‘The Saxon blood of the English workingman is aroused ; 
he sees clearly that something must be done or he must perish, and his 
voice is loud for Reform, though of the manner and means thereof he 
knows nothing. But these are not all the Reformers of England ; an 
intelligent, enterprising, nay, often wealthy, rising generation are de- 
manding the same ; but they too know not how to obtain it. They are 
divided among themselves ; the dearest object of some is to separate 
Church and State ; of others to limit royal expenditures ; of others still 
to abolish hereditary privileges ; to extend suffrage ; to establish free 
trade ; to make a republic. But in truth these things cannot be done, 
A separation of the church and state might indeed benefit the former, 
but it would prove of irreparable injury to the latter. ‘This may appear 
paradoxical, but it is nevertheless true. ‘The constitution of the Eng- 
lish government is interwoven with the established church ; they have 
stood together for centuries, and endured the shocks of Papal power and 
the assaults of fanatic enthusiasm. ‘They have together been the bul- 
wark of Protestantism in Europe, and they cannot be disjoined without 
the most disastrous consequences. Should a separation be effected, 
the lovers of the church would cluster around her and sustain her as 
well, nay, better than she is sustained at present. Experience in our 
own country has shown this to be true. But just in proportion as their 
devotion to the religious institution would be increased by such an 
event, would their affection for the civil be diminished. And this is 
not all. ‘The minds of the English people have become habituated to 
a union of church and state, and should the present system be removed, 
some other would almost necessarily be called to take its place. A 
great majority of the English themselves is undoubtedly attached to 
Episcopacy ; they could not endure the change with patience ; and a 
religious tumult, a sectarian discord, of all commotions the most violent, 
most unsparing, most odious to God and man, would ensue. 

‘To attempt to abolish the British aristocracy would be equally inex- 
pedient. No nation of Europe can boast of an order of nobility equal 
in any respect to that of England. ‘There are, it is true, among them 
examples of folly, vanity, and vice, but the same may be said of any 
body of men under heaven. But as a whole, for the discharge of the 
important functions to which they are called, as leaders in war, as coun- 
sellors in the senate, as ministers in the cabinet, we very much doubt 
whether any form of popular election would make a better provision 
than the present. ‘The English order of nobility cannot be destroyed 
till a majority of the English people have become completely changed 
in habit and sentiment. Like the established church, it is conn 
with every thing that is venerable in the mind of the British subject. 
The victories of olden time, the trophies of warlike honors, the ancient 
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monuments of illustrious men, forbid the undertaking. Scarce a plea- 
sant valley, a rocky hill, a winding stream, or barge-freighted river, but 
tells of the achievements, the virtue, and the patriotism of the ancestors 
of the present aristocracy. In every thing which could conduce w the 
honor or the advantage of England, the nobility have been found in 
the foremost ranks. ‘Ihe order too is interwoven in its interests with 
the constitution of the kingdom, and we deem it not too much to say, 
that for the present, at least, one cannot stand without the other. In 
support of this assertion we may notice that all, or nearly all those 
statesmen, who in their youth were among the violent Whigs, aiming 
at the overthrow of these institutions, as they advance in age, and at- 
tain high political stations, recede from their old grounds and become 
in some sort conservatives, 

Stull there is in England a powerful minority, who cherish demo- 
cratic principles as the only safeguard for the lowerclasses ; demand equal 
privileges with all and for all, andthe immediate tendency of whose senti- 
ments is to the overthrow of the Monarchy and the Constitution. Existing 
grievances afford them a plausible ground for complaint, and the condi- 
tion of our own country for argument. They point to the petty sala- 
ries of our chief officers, and contrast them with the enormous sums 
expended by their rulers. ‘They hold up the high price of labor here 
as the immediate effects of our Republican form of government, and in- 
vite the ignorant at home to aspire to the same. These are at the bot- 
tom of many of the disgraceful riots lately perpetrated in the large man- 
ulacturing towns. Either wilfully or blindly they would have the na- 
tion rush upon sure destruction. They are the pests of community, 
the bane of social quiet and good order. Looking at them as we do, 
across the ocean, our visions blinded by our anti-monarchical princi- 
ples, and hearing their often too just complaints, we are apt to sympa- 
thize with and even encourage them. In them and their influence there 
is much danger ; and we repeat, England has little to fear from abroad ; 
let her guard jealously her own subjects. 

We have now arrived at that portion of our subject which most im- 
mediately interests ourselves; the present tendency of Democratic 
principles in the United States. We are aware that we are here ap- 
proaching a delicate topic, and that we may incur the censure of po- 
litical partisans: but we cannot hesitate to raise our feeble voice in 
opposition to such principles as we deem subversive of law and order, 
wherever they may be found, at home or abroad. If we have ultra 
feelings in this country upon the subject of government as well as upon 
every thing else, and if these feelings, unless checked in the outset, 
would lead to disastrous consequences, it Is time that we should be 
well aware of the fact, and ready to prov ide for any contingency. 

When this nation became independent and adopted a republican con- 
stitution, there existed throughout its whole extent a confirmed ab- 
horrence of monarchical government. ‘To set a new example in the 
New World, to realize in some sort, plans which many had considered 
18 utopian visions, and to render oppression forever impracticable in 
this land, was the general desire. We imagine that these sentiments 
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have lost none of their original energy,—that we have as little relish 
for kingly power at present as at any former period, but we also imag. 
ine that in avoiding one extremity we are rushing madly to the other— 
steering wide of Scylla to be swallowed in Charybdis. Frightened at 
the very shadow of Aristocracy, we precipitate ourselves rashly into 
the arms of Democracy ; a power more potent for evil than for good, 
and which has ever been the fruitful parent of injustice to the individ. 
ual, and commotion in the State. It may be true that we have little to 
fear in the next ten or twenty years, but should radical sentiments con- 
tinue to gain ground as rapidly as they have done of late, we shall have 
reason to fear that our grand experiment in government will prove but 
a ruinous failure. We have a party among us, which has exerted, 
and is exerting all its strength to set the poor against the rich; to con- 
vinee the former that their interests are opposed to those of the latter ; 
and that their individual rights are in danger from wealthy aristocrats. 
Now we conceive that no political doctine ever has been, or ever can be 
more dangerous than this ; it has been the source of the most frightful 
evils, both in ancient and modern times; it is false at bottom; it can 
produce no advantage except the ascendency of some one political sect. 
Yet it is gaining ground ; no measure of state policy can be proposed 
but that this will be used on one side or the other; thousands have 
already been brought to believe it ; other thousands are ready to be con- 
vinced. It is sewing discontent, for its direct tendency is to force 
men to conclude that poverty is itself an infringement of right; ina 
word, it leads at once to Agrarianism. Another principle, which, 
strange as it may appear, all parties seems to acknowledge, is, that “ to 
the victors belong the spoils.” ‘To eject a man unceremoniously from 
office, merely for his private opinions, is now considered no disgrace 
to an Executive, but rather applauded as evincing his zeal for his par- 
ty. Does this become a free nation’ Is it not in fact the worst sort 
vt oppression, the restriction of man’s liberty of conscience? It expo- 
ses the ballot-box to bribery and corruption of every description ; it 
renders the highest offices in the land subservient to any thing but the 
interests of the country, tools of party, and so far as the patronage ex- 
tends, engines of despotic power. 

A third doctrine, nearly on a par with those above mentioned, de- 
clares that all public officers are literally “ the servants of the people.” 
The judge on the bench, the legislator in his seat, the executive in his 
high commission, must obey without discretion the will of the sove- 
reign people. Why then, let us ask, have we laws’? What use fora 
judge to decide thereupon, and why cannot the people revoke his de- 
cision’? Because the doctrine is false. Why do our senators and rep- 
resentatives convene to discuss the interests of the nation, and to enact 
statutes for its governance ’ Why not ask the people their will, and 
vote accordingly, without debate or even convention? Why must this 
same people obey the injunctions of the*statute-book, on penalty of life 
or death, instead of arising in their majesty and putting them down’ 
Because the notion is absurd. Why are our exccutive officers called 
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our rulers and our governors’ Why have they often acted—why did 
Washington himself act in direct opposition to the clamorous demands 
of a majority of the nation? Because the principle is unsound—rotten 
tothe core. Stull it is a party doctrine, and its evil tendencies are 
manifold and obvious. It would bring into contempt the magistrates, 
and of course their decisions in like manner, and if there were any 
obedience, it must be the obedience of fear, not of rectitude : 

Finally, the maxim, that in a government, as in all political ques. 
tions or elections, the will of the majority should rule, is being carried 
to the most unjustifiable lengths. The constitution of these United 
States declares that a petition to Congress upon any subject whatever, 
even to the dissolution of the nition, shall be received, read, and voted 
upon. Now, in defiance of this wise provision, we have seen a faction 
in our national legislature declare that this shall not be done in all 
cases—and why ?) The only argument of any validity is that of brute 
force—the majority wills it. Again, a law is passed making certain 
regulations with respect to elections ; several States disobey this law, 
set Congress in detiance, and because these States happen to he of a 
certain party, they are allowed not only to do this with impunity, but 
even encouraged to a repetition of the same lawless proceeding 
what reason? The majority wills it. Whither then will this prinei- 
ple carry us? Jt will make it a rule that whatever regulation, provision, 
or even statute, may be determined upon by the constituted authorities, 
whenever a majority may be in opposition, it shall be of no avail. It 
will render all law nugatory, all government ineffectual. It will intro- 


duce anarchy and confusion, and render this land the chosen residence 


bor 


’ 


of discord, the home of desolation. We have now exhibited some por- 
tion of our danger as a nation, from ultra democratic principles. We 
may be wrong, Ileaven grant that we are ; but while we imagine that 


we see these evils approaching, we would lift our hands to stay their 
progress 


THE OLD CHURCH BELL 


“Say ' how canst thou mourn! 
How canst thou rejoice 1 
Art but metal dull '” Loxarettow 


Hicn up within yon gray old tower 
There hangs a massive bell; 
It chimes with the wind, and each passing hour 
Its flight by its tones doth tell 
\s they inelt away on the air #o clear, 
tiow mournfully linger they on the car. 
14 
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And as | gaze on that tower so gray, 
Where the dove her circuit makes, 
And the hooting owl at set of day 
His nightly vigil takes ; 
{ think of the songs that bell hath sung, 
(0 the mellow peals from its swinging tongue ; 
It« thrill of joy on a bridal day, 
And its mournful tones o'er the lifeless clay ; 
Still linger they on my list’mng ear, 


In their silvery tones so faint and clear 


Vie a faithful monitor, that bell, 
{'o the heart that knoweth its sounds so well ; 
Rach passing hour of the * live-long day’ 
It calls to the mind ere it flies aw ay 
The joys of Love—the pangs of Fear, 
‘Though past, yet are not gone fore’er,— 
At its mellow sound they hover near. 
As it ewinegs away by the pond rous wheel 
And its tongue beats the sides worn bright, 
While the day streams in or shadows steal 
Through the lattiee that screens it from sight— 
This “ings if out its merry sone, 
Phe wild winds on their wings prolong, 


While distant hills its echoes throng :— 


Day follows day, And o'er the sont 
Years glide away, 1 have control, 
Soll onward marches Tine ; (f feelings sad or gay; 


His seythe I hear, The sympathy 


Its clang sounds near, Man holds with me, 


llow solenin the chime ' an ne'er he thrown awny 


Frei out my sereen The hurned strife 
Ffe’s busy seen OF mortal Late 
Preach with varied song My merry peals excite 

The haunts of men 


The fields,—the ule 


But dee pa id long 


A funeral song 


Its echoes clear prolone 


Years roll iwav, vetuts clear notes ree 
Like incense to the arching skies ; 
While mortals live, then disappear, 


Soll rings it on so calm—so clenr 


i “ng ocr Ly ith’. sad blight 
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Kiocraruy is of two kinds, one pertaining to the outer, the other to 
che inner man. ‘The one describing the nature, diseases, and achieve- 
ments of the body, the other of the soul. The former is valuable only 
1s a fact or a number of facts in natural history. ‘I'he latter is invalua- 
ble, it is the ground-work of menial philosophy. Within it lie, some- 
times conlused, sometimes beautifully arranged thoughts and germs of 
thoughts, which, when classified and combined, form those broad and 
deep principles which constitute the plulosophy of mind. The biogra- 
phy of a great man Is a grand discovery, or rather a series of them, in 
this department, It may be unwritten, or it may be badly written, yet 
it furnishes facts which are of more value than the discovery of stars to 
the astronomer. Such a biography we have in the life, partly written, 
partly unwritten, of Samuel ‘Taylor Coleridge. : 

‘lo many who admire Coleridge, and to others who do not, the very 
idea of an undergraduate writing about him will appear ridiculous. We 
are not writing his life, nor his eulogy, nor a commentary on his works. 
The child cannot write his father’s epitaph, nor build a monument over 
his grave, yet he may plant a flower upon it, even though it be but a 
daisy, and that a rootless one. If we can do but this for the bard and 
save ol Nether Stowey we shall be satisfied. Hf, howeve r, when the 
sun is up, and because it hath no depth—of earth, it wither away, be it 
sv; roses and lilhes have withered too. 

Some great and good men admire Colerndge, others dishke, and 
others still despise him. ‘There is but one other prominent scholar 
in modern times that has been more loved and laughed atg-his own 
bosom friend, Wordsworth. Neither is it our object to speak of him as 
we would, as we feel. We simply design to show, that however much 
his philosophy or bis manner of explaining it may be objected to, and 
reasoned against, he is not to be despised and ridiculed. ‘That his er- 
rors, if errors they be, are the errors of a philosopher, not of a fool ; 
and that it is unmanly and unscholarlike to treat the author of the “ Aids 
to Reflection” as we would the author of a disquisition “ On the Morn- 
inv and Evening State of an Angel's Understanding.” 

Two hundred years hence the nineteenth century will be spoken of 
Ivy the ye ople of England and America as we are accustomed to speak 
of the seventeenth. What a crowd of scholars has it already sent forth ; 
poets, statesmen, and historians! Rather are we inclined to believe, 
that it will be looked upon as the dawn of a new epoch in the progress 
of opinion; of the introduction of a system ot ¢ hristian plulosophy 
which has God for its ultimate end, and man as an immortal being for 
its object. In this light histories and poems are now written and read, 
the origin and constitution of government examined, and the Bible stud- 
ied and more deeply and intelligently loved. Prominent if not fore- 
most among the great minds of this period ts Coleridge. Consid- 
ered merely as an author, he deserves colmon respect. This may 
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appear very much like a stmple proposition. It is only stated, however, 
to place over against a still simpler one—its converses It is a fact, 
and can be easily proved, that the very name of ¢ vleridge to many 
minds, to the minds even of some scholars who are respected and ad- 
mired, has been connected with such associations as to induce them to 
discard from thought and sight any thing directly or remotely allied to 
it. Now though it may not be true that we must first partake of poison 
before expressing an opinion upon its nature ; nor that we should in- 
dulge in the revelings of a brothel, in order to know their polluting ef- 
fects upon soul and body , it is not truc that we should scorn, a priori, 
a man who was through life the bosom friend of Wordsworth, Southey, 
I.amb, and Hazlitt; who is admired by ‘Talfourd and Lockhart, and 
who is now the idol of not a few distinguished sons of church and state 
in both hemispheres. It does not follow that we are sneeringly to dis- 
miss with the epithets “dreamy,” “transcendental,” “ blackness of 
darkness,” opinions and principles that are entering into, and, to say 
the least, deeply coloring old established systems of mental and moral 
philosophy and theology. We know indeed that Byrou sneered at him, 
but Byron hated man. ‘lo ridicule and to scoff would have answered 
very well three or four centuries ago. They were the arguments to 
which intellectual despots then resorted ; just as the stake and the 
ruck were the arguments of religious despots. Jut as it has come to 
pass in these last days that truth and reason are the powers that be, so 
must their arms be brought to bear upon opinions or systems before 
they can or will be successfully overthrown. A bad cause or system, 
when skilfully presented and sustained by ingenious reasoning, will 
goin more hearers and proselytes than a good one boldly asserted and 
stubbornly reiterated, 

No scholar that has ever carefully read twenty pages of Coleridge's 
Works has despised him. If they have not been awed into admiration 
by his height and his depth, his nice perception of the moral and spir- 
itual sublime, his analytic acuteness, his precision and power of lan- 
guage, they have at least been convinced that he was more than a 
dreamer. Critics whose hearts have palpitated to “damn him to ever- 
lasting fame,” have unconsciously dropped sentences which, if their 
words could immortalize any man, would immortalize him. Dr. John- 
son, speaking of Dr. Watts’ Works, says, “the reader's attention is 
caught by indirect instruction, and he that sat down only to reason is 
ona sudden compelled to pray.” Similar and almost as sudden, in 
lnany Instances, has been the reflux of feeling toward our philosopher. 
Porewarned by their minister, teacher, or the town sage, of his heresy, 
pantheism, or infidelity, many young men brace themselves at once 
against the slightest influence from him. ‘They shape to themselves a 
dark, gloomy, hideous monster, like the image we first form of him who 
“ goeth about like a roaring lion,” whose touch is pollution, and whose 
embrace is death. If, however, at some unguarded moment, the sinful 
propensities of our nature gain the supremacy, that curiosity that will 
pry into forbidden things is aroused. ‘The “ Biographia Literaria,” the 
“Aids,” or the “ ‘Table Talk” is opened. Curiosity gratified to the 
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fill, gives place to interest. Examination succeeds and soon results in 
respectand admiration for the spirit that could penetrate so deeply into 
life and truth, and the genius and power that could bring thence pearls 
sv brilliant and so rare, There is not a work or thought, complete or 
unperfect, where we cannot discern the same master mind. In the 
originality and exquisite beauty of his figures and illustrations, in the 
majesty of his thoughts, in his perfect knowledye, we might almost say 
familiarity with the “ dead past,” and with the arcana of the spirit of 
man, and in his far-piercing glance into centuries and worlds in the fu- 
ture, he has but very few if any uninspired equals. 

As a poet we might justly speak of him in high, almost the highest 
terms. If that had been the work which was given him to do. we 
could use the superlative. Yet even fragments, as most of his pieces 
are, they are splendid fragments They prove the presiding energy of 
a transcendent mind, the effusions of a spirit touched * with celestial 
fire.” ‘The marbles in the British Museum, which Lord Elgin brought 
from the Acropolis, are mostly fragments, yet in these pale, cold, old 
relics can be seen breathing forth, almost audibly, the spirit of that 
mighty genius that conceived and executed the Athenian Minerva and 
Olympian Jove. ‘The “ Ancient Mariner,” “ Christabel,” “The Aolian 
Harp,” “ Genevieve,” and several fugitive pieces, might be cited as 
proof. There is in the thoughts as well as in the language a sy inphony 
and an exalted tone, that bears us along almost insensibly “ until,” in 
the charming lines of Wordsworth, 


ng the bre ith of this corpore il frome, 
And even the motion of our human blood 
Almost suspended, we ore laid asleep 


In body, and become a living soul.” 


‘To the “ forms of things unknown” which “ imagination bodies forth,” 
he gives not only a habitation, but one adapted to their heavenly nature. 
His creatures are not naked and invisible essences, but living and lov- 
ing realities, richly “ clothed, and in their right mind” 

“ No man,” says he, “ was ever yet a great poet, without being at 
the same time a great philosopher.” He himself, in his lectures before 
the Surrey Institute, was the first® to exhibit this grand truth, as illus- 
trated in Shakspeare. Milton, Wordsworth, and Cowper, furnish 
abundant evidence of the same fact; and we might include him tn the 
list if, as we have already stated, this had been his imssion, But it is as 
a philosopher he came, as a philosopher he is beginning to he studied 
and revered, and as a philosopher he will be known and appealed to, 
when the ashes of his detractors and of their works are manuring the 
earth. 


* This honor, we notice, is claimed, by a writer in the last Foreign Quarterly, for A 


W. Schlegel, and an attempt is made to prove his right to it; but we prefer to beheve 


Colendge’s own statement, especially when corroborated by the testimony of Sir Geo 
Beaumont, Sir Humphrey Davy, and Hazlitt 
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As Coleridge belonged to no school or party as such, in poetry and 
politics, so he owned allegiance to none in philosophy. Not that he 
despised or envied either. No man could see worth sooner, appreciate 
it more fully, or be more forward in encouraging and commending it, 
whether possessed by a beggar or a prince. But he felt a power and 
an energy within him that could grapple with any subject, however 
deep or comprehensive, and educe an opinion tor himself. In poetry, 
intimate as he was with the founder of the Lake School, he occupies 
several chapters of the “ Biographia” with a profound inquiry into, and 
a complete refutation of some of their chief tenets. In politics, he was 
at one time considered a Jacobin, and closely watched by a government 
spy ; at another we find him dealing equally heavy and effective blows 
at ultra democracy and unlimited monarchy. Alison, in his great 
history, has paid a noble tribute to his penetration, even in this depart- 
ment. After describing in his glowing style the brilliant characters 
that shed such a glory around the last years of the reign of George III, 
when the ‘fiery surge’ of the French Revolution had subsided, he adds, 
“But the genius of these men, great and tnmortal as it was, did not 
arrive at the bottom of things. ‘hey shared in the animation of pass- 
ing events, and were roused by the storm which shook the world. But 
they did not reach the caves whence the whirlwind issued, nor per- 
ceive what spirit had let loose the tempest. In the bosom of retire- 
ment, in the recesses of solitary thought, the awful source was discov- 
ered, and Molus stood forth revealed in the original antagonist power 
of wickedness. The thought of Coleridge, even during the whirl of 
passing events, discovered their hidden springs, and poured forth in an 
obscure style, and to an unheeding age, the great moral truths which 
were then proclaiming in characters of fire to mankind.” 

Upon his philosophy we said we intended to give no commentary. 
The attempt might prove what several such by older heads and more 
experienced pens have proved—a successful failure. In this the most 
numerous and most valuable class of his writings, he has been fre- 
quently and boldly charged with theft. Such a charge reflects far more 
disgrace on the accusers than the accused. It existed, or rather the 
feeling which prompted it existed, long before he became known as an 
author. His sympathy and communion with unpopular authors of that 
day brought it upon him; and now that he has won his laurels and his 
enemies have silently been vanquished, they would make one desperate 
effort to tear them from his tomb, by charging him with plagiarism. 
First, he could not originate a thought; secondly, those which he did 
originate were cloudy, mystical, and inane; and thirdly, all his brilliant, 
glowing, heart-swelling thoughts have been stolen from the Ger- 
mans. 

Now we cannot say how much Coleridge has or has not stolen from 
Leibnitz, Kant, Schelling, or any other author on the continent, because 
we do not know. We do say, however, that if the test of originality 
applied to him, be applied to any other of the laureled heroes of Eng- 
lish literature, the garland that a grateful and an admiring posterity has 
wreathed for them will soon fade and wither. ‘T’o cite a single instance: 
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In a recent biographical sketch of Milton, there are given the names of 
fifteen Italian, French, and English authors, from whom he is said to 
have borrowed. ‘To these we might add, with much more ropriety 
and truth, Moses, David, Ezekiel, Habakkuk, Paul, and John the Evan- 
gelist, besides Hlomer and Virgil. Nor is he indebted to them for 
allusions and figures alone, but for thoughts and even words. Yet 
whose ardor of affection is cooled, whose tribute of praise is diminished, 
whose memory will not ever preserve engraven on its tablets the name 
and the honor of Milton? As well might we depreciate the merit of 
the astronomer, because he did not make the stars or the telescope, 
fashion the eye or originate eternal axioms. 

Yet even allowing all the charges of his enemies to be true; allow- 
ing those thoughts and passages, of whose theft he has been accused, 
to belong to others; there still remains enough in his philosophy to 
justify all the praise bestowed on him, and entitle him to the first 
place among modern metaphysicians. What then, in brief, are some 
of those peculiar characteristics of Coleridge’s philosophy, taken as a 
whole , 

lts very nature is to beget in the mind of the student a thoughtful 
activity of mind. 

‘The age has been styled superficial. Men and scholars too have 
heen so eager to keep step with the progress of financial speculations 
and ‘light literature,’ that they have taken opinions upon the credit of 
names. Coleridge stops them at the very threshold, and sends the 
mind in to the oracle that is within, to ascertain whether these things 
are so. He compels it to enter, and reflect upon its hitherto unknown 
nature and powers. It is called a vague, dreamy system. It may be 
dreamy. But it is nota nightmare philosophy, that scares and terrifies 
the soul while it holds it firm in its lank, skinless grasp. His dreams 
are like Jacob’s. In them the soul encounters and boldly wrestles 
with the angel of truth all night even to the breaking of the day, until 
it has received a blessing. It is a man-ennobling philosophy. From 
the refinements and reasonings of previous philosophers we had —- 
heen able to determine—certainly not to know—whether we stood much 
higher in the seale of being than the brutes; whether what was predi- 
cated of the bee or the beaver, might not be predicated of man; 
whether our spiritual nature was mortal or immortal. ‘The distinction 
which Coleridge has made between the reason and the understanding, 
and his definitions of nature, the will, and the imagination, have illu- 
mined “what was dark within us,” and immovably established the 
infinite superiority of man, not in degree, but in kind, to the brutes tha: 
die and live no more. 

There is but one other mind that we are acquainted with whien 
resembles Coleridge’s in this as well as in several other points. Had 
he lived in an age and a country illustrated by Protestantism, where 
Opuion was unfettered and the Gospel free, he would undoubtedly have 
heen a bold and distinguished disciple of this system We mean 
Pasen] A sinele paragt iph taken frota hie ' Thoughts” may suffice 
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for beauty of expression and grandeur of thought, comparable only to 
some of the English philosopher's : . | 

“ Man is so great that his greatness appears even In the conscious- 
ness of his misery. A tree does not know itself to be miserable. It 
is true that it is misery indeed to know one’s self to be miserable, but 
then it is greatness also. In this way all man's miseries go to prove 
his greatness. ‘They are the miseries of a mighty potentate—of a 
dethroned monarch.” 

The last grand and distinguishing characteristic of it that we will 
mention is, that it is Christian. One of the objects he informs us he 
has in view in his system, is ‘to show the perfect rationality of several 
articles of faith that are rightly classed among the mysteries and 
peculiar doctrines of Christianity.” Other systems have wholly sepa- 
rated intellectual from moral philosophy, reason from revelation, and 
time from cternity. His unites all; makes time but a name, reason 
the image and offspring of God within us, “and (as far as man is con- 
cerned) the source of living and actual truths.” Intellectual rising into 
moral and spiritual philosophy, all converging towards and centering in 
the Cause of Causes. Reflecting and investigating by means of this 
light, we are enabled to see the consistency, the harmony, and the 
unity of Truth, the greatness of our nature, and the inexpressible glory 
of Him who is the Fountain of Truth and of Life. 

Let scholars thea honestly and diligently study Coleridge, and we 
shall not be afraid of the result. Let them scrutinize and weigh every 
thought and every word. Ile himself requests and demands it. Let 
them not sneer at him: itis unmanly. Let them not spurn him; 
“some have entertained angels unawares.” 8. 


FROM ANACREON 


Narere had bulls endowed with horns, 
To horses hoois had given. 

Had made the timid hare as fleet 

As are the winds of Heaven. 

(ireat teeth she gave to lions, 

Fishes she taught to swim, 

And gave to swift winged birds 
Through liquid air to skim. 

To man (the best of all her gifts) 

She understanding gave, 

And reason that might teach him how 
Himseli from ills to sav« 
Nature had freely now bestowed 

Of all she had in store 
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Defense unto both man and beast, 
And there remained no more. 
What gifts shall nature then impart, 
Fair woman to protect ’ 
This boon to woman hath been given, 
With beanty to be decked 
And beauty yields more sure defons: 
Than warrior’s shields afford 
For she that is a woman fair 


(an conquer fire and sword 
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PLAST CENTURY 
RY Cruse. 
“ The earth has bubbles, as the water hath.”"—Macreru 
CHAPTER V. 


Hoon Warpen was an only child. His parents both died during 
his boyhood, leaving their son to the care of a bachelor uncle in |)——. 
They had been in opulent circumstances, and dwelt with their family 
in New York till the period of their death. Immediately after that 
melancholy event the young Hugh was removed to the residence of 
his guardian, where he remained at the commencement of our story. 
This guardian, Mr. John Warden, was, as we have said, the uncle of 
our hero, and a fitter person to supply the place of a father to the orphan 
boy, could not have been found. In his youth he had been betrothed, 
but his affianced bride was stricken by disease, and on the very day 
which had been set apart for the nuptial ceremony, he saw her laid in 
the grave. ‘This was a sore blow, and at first it seemed almost to 
prostrate all his energies; but time gradually healed the wound, and 
though it was long before his face recovered much of its wonted cheer- 
fulness—for indeed he never became « ntirely the same man that he 
had been—yet at the age of forty-five, when he removed from New 
York to D= , having amassed a comfortable fortune, he was looked 
upon as a benevolent, contented, though somewhat eccentric old bache- 
lor. About six or seven years after Mr. Warden had taken up his new 
residence, Hugh, then a boy of ten, was committed to his charge, and 
soon grew as dear to him as an own child could have been. ‘The only 
other member of the family besides the uncle and his ward, was Mrs. 
Martha Barton, a widow woman whom Mr. Warden had engaged as a 
housekeeper when he first came to D——, and who had dwelt with 
lim in that capacity ever since. We said the only other member— 

VoL. IX. 1S 
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though we perhaps should have mentioned Richard Brownhead, a kind 
of nondescript character, who lived enturely alone in an old . house on 
the outskirts of the village, gaining a subsistence by assisting the 
farmers during some portions of the year, and at other times mainly by 
hunting. Between hin and Ilugh an intimacy was formed almost as 
soon as the latter entered the village; and as the boy grew older, 
Richard took him under lus protection, taught him to shoot, and allowed 
him to become his companion in many of his long excursions into the 
mountains. He made himself useful to the uncle also in various ways, 
furnishing him often with game, for which he would receive no com- 
pensation , and as he had conecived a strong liking for the youth, 
which Hugh on his part cordially returned, he finally became in some 
sort domiciliated in the family. 

It was during a College vacation that Hugh first saw Orra Stanfield ; 
the circumstances of their meeting we have already narrated in our 
first chapter. Warden accompanied the young men on their witch- 
hunting exeursion, without any definite knowledge of the party accused, 
though he had heard vague and exaggerated stories concerning the old 
women from the superstitious villagers. [lis surprise at seeing Mrs. 
Staniield, and still more at seeing her grandchild, may hence be easily 
imagined. tle found Orra much better educated than was wont with 
those of her own age, and eager for opportunities of extending her 
information. tler kind and affectionate disposition, united with her 
singular beauty, endeared her to him, and he tacitly undertook the 
charge of continuing her instruction, Books were plenty at his uncle's 
house, and these he cither gave or loaned to her, according to her own 
inclination, But there was a mystery about the maiden which Hugh 
was unable to penetrate. When he questioned her about her parents, 
she could make no reply > she remembered living in a handsome resi- 
dence in the metropolis, and nothing more; and when the youth ven- 
tured to inquire of Mrs, Stantield, his curiosity met with a cold repulse. 

Thus some two or three years passed away; Hugh had finished his 
education, aud liad dwelt about a couple of twelvemonths in D . 
when the battles of Lexington and Bunker's Hill took place, and the 
war of the Revolution burst forth in earnest. A company had been 
hastily formed in D , and our hero was placed in command. With 
this little band he marched to Cambridge and joined the army under 
General Washington, during the autumn preceding the évacuation of 
Boston by the English. He continued with the American forces 
during the disastrous campaign which followed that event, until New 
York fell into the power of the British under Generals Howe and 
Clinton. Immediately after this, having received his captain's com- 
mission trom Washington himself, he was called home by the serious 
iness of his uncle. ‘The bachelor recovered, however, soon after his 
nephew's return, and the young soldier spent the greater part of his 
time in the vieinity of Rapaug, in company with Orra. His boyish 
attachment lad long ere this ripened into love, and we have already 


witnessed the avowal of his affection on the very day before the expt- 
ration of his furloueh 
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It was on as pleasant a November morning as one often witnesses, 
that Mr. John Warden sat down to breakfast in the comfortable sitting- 
room of his snug residence in D—. ‘The bachelor seemed in rather 
ill humor, for he looked moodily at the beef and hot cakes which the 
careful housekeeper had placed before him, and pushed aside the coffee 
with such vehemence that the cup Was upset, and the scalding liquid 
wured over the edge of the table upon his leg. 

“Martha! Martha! blast the coffee!” he shouted, springing up ; 
“Martha! where the devil are you?” 

“Oh dear! massy on us! he’s spilt the hot coffee on his leg!” 
screamed the housekeeper, emerging hastily trom the kitchen, with a 
basin of cold water, the contents of which she dashed profusely upon 
the burnt limb. 

“What under heaven do you make your coffee so hot for, Mrs Bar- 
ton ’” said the bachelor, savagely, , 

“(Oh dear, sir, why, sir, yesterday mornin’ you said it was cold as 
pump-water, and now, sir, and now” — 

“Well, never mind, Martha,” said he, considerably mollitied by the 
widow's anxiety, “1 don’t think it’s burnt much—seared me, though,” 
and he reseated himself at the opposite side of the table, while Mrs 
Barton returned to the kitchen arranging her disordered cap 

Mr. Warden now cut off a piece of steak and deposited it on his 
plate, muttering, ‘it’s strange, though, that the boy has not returned ; 
Martha! pour me another cup of cotlee ;—why, zounds' the woman's 
disappeared. Mrs. Barton!” 

The housekeeper entered again, bringing with her a small coffee-pot : 
“there, Martha, set it down. and then sit down yourself; | feel lonely 
this morning ; | wonder where Hugh ts.” 

The widow seated herself at the table, and having poured out another 
cup of the beverage, handed it to the bachelor, at the same time re- 
marking, “why, you know, he went off to Rapaug woods yisterday 
a'ternoon, and Richard went off too in a little while, and I s'‘pose they're 
huntin’ together up there somewheres.” 

“Pshaw '” said the old gentleman, pushing his plate from him. “I 
ean't eat this morning; hunting! and he was to leave us to-day ; well, 
it he’s been all this time prowling around the woods, instead of coming 
home to spend an hour or two with his old unele —zounds' Vl disin- 
hent him, Pu"— 

“No you won't, either,” interrupted Mrs. B., for her love of Hugh 
was stronger than her fear ol her master, “ you wont do any sit h 
thing.” 


“| won't, hey ! you—you—I won't? I'll be d——d if | don’t, though. 
I won't do what I please, | suppose, and you'll stop me, hey’ lhe 
young rascal—what does he go up to the mountain for every day ; 
hunting? Where's his game’? ‘Tell me that; where's his game’ | 


tell you what, Mrs. Barton, [Il turn him out of my housc—lhe never 
shall come into it again, he shan't !” 
“ Ain't you ashamed, Mr. Warden, old as you are, to fly into sich a 


passion about nothin’ ?” 
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“T’ve a right to be in a passion; it’s my duty to be in a passion! 
The boy han’t been brought up right; and now he’s conspiring with 
my housekeeper against me. Zounds'! | will be in a passion !” 
“Oh, Mi-ister W-warden'” said the widow, sobbing, “ who'd ha’ 
thought this o’ you’? S'pose the poor boy should be hurt—bu’st his 
rifle, or fallen into the pond, or—or”— 

“ Hurt!” said the bachelor, turning very red, and then very pale, 
“don't ery, Martha. You know | didn’t mean what | said. I’m get- 
ting old—into my dotage, perhaps—hurt—let’s go and see.” He sprang 
from his chair. “ Where's my boots—my hat?” 

“ Wait a minute, sir,” said Mrs. Barton, clearing up her counte- 
nance, “he can't be hurt, because Richard is with him, you know.” 

“So he is: no, he can’t be hurt; but where the devil is he, then?” 

“Wal! | calculate he ain’t a great way off,” said a voice in the hall. 

“There's Richard '” screamed the widow, and the next moment our 
two adventurers entered the room, Hugh looking somewhat pale, and 
leaning upon the arm of the hunter. 

“ Now, boy,” said the bachelor, “ give an account of yourself!” 

“ P’raps,” exclaimed Richard, * you'll wait a litte till he’s got 
breath, and had his wound fixed.” 

“Wound! Richard,” ejaculated the bachelor and the widow in the 
same breath, “is he wounded?” “ Lord o’ massy !” continued Mrs. 
Barton, “let me go to the medicine-chist. What shall | git, Mr. 
Brownhead ?” 

* Some stout linen for bandages, that’s all.” Hugh assured his uncle 
that the hurt was nothing serious, and gave an account of his adven- 
ture in full, with the exception of some ununportant passages concerning 
his doings at the hut, while Richard was removing the former bandages 
from his wounded shoulder, and applying new ones. 

“John Martin up there, and that infernal red-skin,” said the bach- 
elor. “ Well, but, Hugh, what on earth was you doing there’? I don't 
see into it.” 

“This is not the proper opportunity to explain it, uncle. As my 
furlough must needs be extended for the present, there will be time 
enough for explanations.” 

‘The housekeeper, who had left the room for a few minutes, now en- 
tered with a look of joyful surprise, exclaiming, “ Oh! Mr. Warden, 


the general’s comin’ here ; | saw him openin’ the gate.” 

* Hey, the general coming,” 
now ? | Say, Hlugh !—whiy, the boy's cone og 
slipped from the room as Mrs. Barton entered. “ Well, but, Richard,” 
continued Mr, Warden, turning toward the place where the hunter had 


said the bachelor, “ what's in the wind 
The young soldier had 


been sittine, but he too had disappeared. A loud knock was now heard 


at the door, and the widow left the apartment, and returning in a few 
moments, ushered in a dignified looking gentleman, dressed in the uni- 
form of a military officer of rank. 
* General Silliman,’* said the bachelor, bowing, and offering the 
* Brigadier General Silliman, son of the Hon. Ebenezs r Silliman, and father of the 


present distinguished Professor of Che mistry in Yale College 
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visitor a seat, “ [ am happy to see you at my house. 
below ’ 

“ Very little, sir, very little,” replied the other, seating himself. “ Cap- 
tain Hugh Warden is, | believe, at home at present on furlough ’” 

“ Yes, sir, he has but this moment left the room, and as he is aware of 
your presence, I presume he will speedily return. Breakfasted, Gen- 
eral’” continued he, as Hugh, having changed his dress, entered the 
room. 

“Thank you, sir, have. Ah—here he is. Good morning, Captain 
Warden. What! you look ill.” 

“| received a slight wound in the shoulder yesterday, of just sufli- 
cient consequence to lengthen my furlough indefinitely.” 

“If the hurt is not serious,” said the general, “ nothing could be 
more pat to my purposes. | was considering by what means to detain 
you here this winter. I believe, sir,” he continued, turning to the 
uncle, “that you are favorable to the American cause, and it will do 
no harm to mention our plan of operations in your presence. We need 
sume place where we can gather a supply of stores, provisions, &c. 
As D)—— is at some distance from the Sound, and somewhat of a cen- 
tral place, we have chosen it for this purpose. We shall immediately 
commence the work, and as I cannot remain here myself, there is need 
of some active and faithful officer to superintend. Knowing that Cap- 
tain Warden was at home, I called to make arrangements to secure his 
services. His wound, I trust, will soon be healed, and | will to-day 
write to head-quarters to obtain permission for his stay : meanwhile he 
can remain by my authority. Stop, though—is there any enemy in 
these quarters? How did you receive your wound, captain?” 

llugh gave the outline of his wey and dwelt particularly upon the 
necessity of capturing the tory and his associates, 

“You are right,” said the general, thoughtfully, “ you are right. 
What force have you in the place ’” 

“ Small, sir, very small,” replied Hugh, “ in fact none. Men enough, 
however, can be collected for this object. I will go myself, and with 
ine Richard Brownhead, and two or three others that I think of.” 

“ No, captain,” interposed the senior officer, “ no, you are not well 
enough to perform this service. I have heard of this Brownhead. Can 
you not obtain the others that you mention, and allow him to take the 
command? If any one can catch the scoundrel, from his reputation l 
should think he might.” 

“If you insist upon it that I shall not go, general, I believe Richard 
can and will perform the service.” 

“ Let it be attended to at once, then. Remember, Captain Warden, 
that you are to direct the collection and depositing of the stores. ‘The 
defense of the place will be entrusted to Col. Cook, whom I shall send 
up with a detachment for that purpose. He will bring you further di- 
rections, for our arrangements are not yet completed. Meanwhile | 


shall return to F , Waiting, however, to see some persons sent out 
alter this Martin.” 


Any news from 


’ 
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“] will call in Richard immediately,” said Hugh, “ but there's no 
necessity for that, for here he comes.” 

As he spoke, the hunter entered and doffed his hat to the general. 

“ Richard,” continued Captain Warden, “ we wish to seize, if possible, 
John Martin and the Indian. As I cannot well undertake it myself, we 
have concluded to put you in command of such persons as you can find 
or may select, and se nd you after him.” 

“ Pos-si-bil-i-ty'! wal! Mister Hugh, he’ $ as good as caught.” 

“ Who can you find to accompany you’ said the general. 

“Why, you see, gin'ral, I ¢ alculate | could do the job alone ; but it’s 

always best to make sure and—let me see—there’s John ‘Treadway, a 
reg'lar cute un, and ‘Tom Morris—and—and—that's it, Bill Armstrong, 
the nigger! Reckon we four can do it.” 

“ Good morning, then,” said the general, “1 must hasten my return,” 
and he left the room. 

“ Now, perhaps, we can eat some breakfast,” said the bachelor, seat- 
ing himself at the table, while the others followed his example, “ vou 
mustn't start on your expedition with an empty stomac h.” 

“ Wal! that’s my calculation,” replied the hunter, applying himself 
to the provisions with a readiness and despatch which fully proved the 
correctness of his reckoning. 


CHAVTER VI. 


About an hour after the events just detailed, a party of four men, 
three whites and a negro, might have been seen collected together at 
the entrance of a kind of lane (now a high road) leading from the town 
of D up into the Rapaug forest. One of them was our old friend, 
Richard Brownhead, the others, the companions he had selected to as- 
sistin the capture of the tory. ‘The forester was clothed in the manner 
we have already described ; the other whites wore the common hunt- 
ing-dress ; but the attire of the negro was somewhat unique. His hat 
was an old straw one, the brim of which had been half torn away, and in 
the top of the crown was stuck a red feather. A hunting-frock of yel- 
low and red striped cloth, a pair of calf-skin leggins, and ordinary moc- 

casins, and a clumsy musket, completed his equipments. He had 
originally been a slave, tor slave ‘ry then existed in New England, as 
well as elsewhere, but upon the death of his old master had gained his 
liberty, 

The ‘y were engaged in earnest conversation about the method of pro- 
cedure ; Richard thinking it necessary to proceed first to the Pond, and 
afterward to the Dell. Morris sided with him, while ‘Treadway and 
the negro, for they had all heard his story, were for hastening at once 
to the tory’s hiding-place. 

* Kil” exclaimed the negro, “ what you want for to go there for, 
Mis’er Brownhead, hey’? Martin aint there, he run away, out the 
window, hey ! : 


“] os-si-bil-i-ty ! you black raseal' who told you to speak ? Richard 
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Brownhead’s commander of this regiment ; hang the mutineers.” ‘Thus 
saving, he trudged maniully along the lane, followed, though somewhat 
vrumblingly, by the others. 

On they went, into the forest, and over all kinds of obstructions, till 
they gained a sightof the Pond. Llere the hunter commanded another 
halt, in order to determine their plans, and after much noiseless discus- 
sion, tt was agreed that they should divide, two going round by the west 
and two by the east side of the Pond. ° 

“ Bill, you son of darkness,” said the hunter, “ you go with me, by 
the east; and step as light as a cricket, for the Lijun may be within 
two rods of us now ; you, Morris, go the other way, with John. We'll 
meet at the hut, and if we don’t find him there, we'll go down to his 
burrow, blast him !” 

There we leave the party for the present, to follow the course of an- 
other individual, who had Leen following and watching them, unob- 
served, almost since they entered the forest. This was Grahtimut, 
who, as they separated, started off in another direction, with great 
speed. A tew moments brought him to the Dell, whither Martin had 
returned after his escape, and was now sleeping, being exhausted with 
the fatigues of the preceding day. As the Indian struck his rifle against 
the rude stone-work of the cabin, the tory came forth, with an angry 
countenance, and exclaimed, 

“ Well! where are they now 

“Cap'in Warden gone home, spose.” 

“Damnation! did you see him !” 

“No! when you come back, Grahtimut go straight to the hut, old 
squaw, young squaw there; young squaw crying; pale-faces gone. 
Follow trail tll it go out of the forest; then wait for see more. One, 
two, three hours; then they come, so many,” holding up four fingers, 
“hear ‘em talk ; after d—d tory, they say; too many to shoot, leave 
‘em at Rapaug ; come down here like wild-cat, they comin’ too.” 

“The devil they are! | must be off, then.” 

“Ugh!” 

“ Have you got another rifle ’” 

“ Here yours ; got it at the hut.” 

“ Good! wait a minute till T get my ammunition.” 

lle entered the cabin, and after remaining there a few moments, 
came forth with his bullet-pouch and powder-flask slung over his 
shoulders. ‘They started toward the entrance of the hollow, but before 
they gained it Martin sprang back, exclaiming, in a suppressed voice, 
“God! here they come !” 

“ Back, back !” said the Indian, retreating hastily to the cabin. 

* Grahtimut, we've got to fight for it!” 

“Ugh! get behind tree, Cap’in Martin, when you see ‘em, shoot 
straight; kill two and get away.” 

Seareely had they placed themselves behind two contiguous trees, 
When Richard and his party appeared, carefully examining the fresh 
trail of the Indian. 

“ They're here,” said the hunter, in a whisper, “ keep behind the 


” 
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trees, and look sharp,” at the same time protecting himself by the body 
of a huge oak, while the negro followed his example. orris and 
Treadway were not so cautious ; they stood, hesitating for a fatal mo- 
ment as tothe choice of a shelter; the next moment a simultaneous re- 
ort of the rifles of the tory and the Indian sounded through the wood ; 
Morris, giving a fearful shriek, leaped into the air, and fell dead, while 
Treadway, stagvering back, dropped, mortally wounded. 

“Upon them,” said the hunter, fiercely springing from his covert, 
followed by the negro. No time to reload was allowed, and Martin 
exclaiming “we must meet them half way,” darted out; Richard 
brought his rifle to his shoulder and snapped ; it missed fire! and the 
next moment a blow from the butt end of the tory’s piece sent him reel- 
ing against atree. As the savage came forth the negro fired, and Grahti- 
mut, stumbling headlong, fell, apparently dead, at his very feet. 

“ You've settled him, Bill,” exclaimed the hunter, “ now for Martin,” 
and, with the negro at his side, he bounded off in pursuit of the tory. 
They stopped a moment at the bodies of their friends, and seizing the 
loaded rifles which lay near them, left their own and hastened away. 

The track continued fresh for some distance, and they continually 
expected to come in sight of the object of pursuit. It went in a south- 
erly direction from the Pond, but after proceeding about a mile it grew 
fainter and fainter, and finally disappeared altogether. Near where it 
was completely indiscernible was a small stream, and Richard, after 
pausing an instant, exclaimed, “ He’s taken to the brook ; let’s follow 
it.” For nearly another mile they followed the course of the rivulet, 


till it came out into the open fields. Here they found the marks of 
Martin’s feet again, where he had left the stream, and the trail quite 
fresh ; they pursued it to an opening in the rude worm fence, where it 
ended, and the tracks of a horse were alone visible. 


” 


* He's stolen a horse, by shouted the hunter, fiercely excited, 
“and is safe. Only let him come in Richard Brownhead’s way once 
more, blast the infarnal scoundrel! Bill, we must go back, it’s no use. 

“Golly! Mis’er Richard,” exclaimed the negro, “ what'll Cap'in 
Warden think ’” 

“ He'll think I’m a cussed fool' no, he won't either— wal! it’s no 
use now ; we must go back.” 

They turned, and in silence, but with a rapid pace retraced their 
steps; when they arrived at the dell, the first thing that caught their 
attention was the bodies of their friends—both scalped. Richard, with 
an ejaculation, rushed into the hollow—the Indian was gone. He had 
evidently been wounded, for there was much blood where he had lain, 
hut not mortally, or even very severely, for the track to the bodies of 
the men was steady, and the whole appearance of the matter betokened 
cool deliberation. No trail from the bodies was to be found ; and after 
much search the pursuers gave it up in despair, and hastened toward 
the village, in order to procure assistance to remove the corpses. 





STANZAS. 


STANZAS 


Now Zephyr gently breathes adown the lawn, 
1a! ‘tus the grateful hour of closing day, 

The torrid heat of noon-tide now is gone, 

And burning Pharbus dims his brilliant ray, 

And slowly sinks from human sight away.— 
‘Twilight's soft shade comes down from all the sky, 
Enrobing land and sea in sober gray— 

‘The gaudy glare of day dies silently, 


And leaves Heaven's deathless lamps unveil'd to every eye 


So breathes old age his last expiring breath, 

So his sun languishes into the tomb— 

Fast on his eyes spread forth the shades of death, 
And gathers round his head contagious gloom ; 
But faith reveals a brighter world to come, 

Where light undying gilds the blessed shore— 
There every way-worn pilgrim finds a home, 


And earth's vain pageant cheats the heart no more 


Thou too art laid to rest in thy last home, 

And thy cold ear lists not the trumph of fame, 
Nor break upon the quiet of thy tomb 

The world-wide echoes of thine honored name 
Long shall thy monumental pile inflame 

The youth of coming times with kindred fire— 
Long as thy country holds one generous aim 
‘Thy canvas shall the patriot heart inspire, 


And Trumbull’s name shall pass through lips of son and sire 


Ta! in the Senate, where in dead suspense 
Discussion slapes a nation’s woe or weal, 
The storied walls rouse patriot eloquence, 
And force the state into ancestral zeal. 

© may thy art give latest times to feel 

The mighty souls that fired the heroe age, 
And Freedom's glorious battle-ground reveal 
The warrior's prowess and his noble rage, 


Till distant centuries in Freedom's war engage ' 


Ol! earthly immortality—a cheat thou art! 
Hast filled full many a heart with maddemng striic, 
But happy thou did choose a better part, 

16 
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iyhten to eternal day. 


THE CHARACTER OF TRUE GREATNESS. 


Waris greatness’? As mankind in general view this question, a 
solution of it has already been found in the various parts which many 
of their number have ne ted. Some, whom public eXigencies or polit- 
ical revolutions have calle . from the humbler spheres of life, have had 
their peculiar characters develope d by the momentous scenes in which 
they engaged. The suddenness of their transition, and the brillianey 
that attended it, and succeeding events, appeal to the wonder and as- 
tonishment of men. Energies, before latent, are brought into action ; 
are concentrated with irresistible power upon a given object. But 
they do not eooon unassisted- they command, nay, they compel the 
abject subserviency of mind and matter. ‘The world yields a ready 
obedience, for it is charmed and overpowered as it gazes upon the 
noon-day splendor ot these newly risen orbs, and worships their talis- 
manic presence. Again, there are others who slowly, silently, but 
surely wend their way from obscurity up to honor and eminence. 
Their fellow-men are not awe-struck at the manner and celerity by 
which they have attained that position, but at the faet. Under the influ- 
ence of that feeling which pervades the soul whenever we look up to 
exaltation, however it may have obtained, we entitle it greatness. Yet 
in what does it consist but in a bare superiority, to the acquisition and 
importance of W lach, circumstances mi rr have been chief contributors’ 
But is this to be the testof a position to which we pay our homage, 
and of an individual who is to fix the eyes of his fellow-men upon him- 
self? In either of the cases mentioned above, it is not impossible or 
improbable, that he who tirst appeared upon the horizon, and sooner or 
later gained the meridian, employed the means he found most suitable 
to reach his desired he iaht. Dut we do not consider the character of 
these means he himself uses for his elevation. The mistake is in not 
inquiring who and what he is, but what is his station. How unreason- 
able and unworthy does this blind adoration : appear, and such is it that 
the world manifests toward those who have been its tyrants and murder- 
ers, Whose self was to them more than all beside, and who have lived 
but to be a scoures It is evident then, that to answer this question 
agreeably with reason and justice, we must apply some other test, than 
this brillaney whic! i dazzles our eyes and perverts our judgment, And 
what it shall be, let reason and conscience dictate, in view of the defect 
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of such a criterion. But where was the defect’ In the heart. the 
onginator and source of human conduct, in the iumer man, which is seen 
only by its outward deve ‘lopime nts’ then it ts here we must look for our 
standard and guide, when we would judge of other men, and also when 
we woul | judge ourselves It isthe motives of an action which decide 
its character and make it worthy of being called great. When the 
lives of those who have been the prime movers of the world’s affairs, 
who have incorporated themselves into its lustory, and thus have to 
their names this poor honor paid, are subjected to this trial, they are 
divested of the pomp and glory that conceal their nature. Before this 
il-seeing Argus, naught but naked truth is unblemished. It as an or- 
deal trom whose refining fire there is no escape—and let him who can- 
not endure, perish—but whatever does, we m iv rest assured is pure 
Therefore we infer, that all true greatness falls back upon principle as 
its ultimate source—that itis its immediate and necessary result, 

Action and suffering are the two great theatres which d splay its 
triumph, and its infinite superiority to all subordinate motives—in both 
itshines forth like the sun with inherent light. Since then we have 
here such a cause, its effects cannot but partake of its high mature 
And first as it develops itself in action. Conduetis the index of char- 
icler—and whatever ms stery at times enve lops it, can prrerse nts to hu- 
man observation strange inconsistencies which becloud our vision when 
we would look into the heart, there is no reason to doubt the iy) plie \- 
tion of itas a universal rule. ‘The hypocrite cannot be one always 
nature will manifest itself; if it were not so, this would be the most in- 
explicable of all anomalies. Yet one has but to observe, to see that 
what is here theoretical, is practical. It is not then an indefinite erite- 
non by which we would judge of the character of an act-—and this is 
all that is necess: ary to consider, in forming our estimate. The devel- 
opment of this principle living within, is just the reverse of an ambi- 
tion whose boundaries are self—it is too mighty, too great to be con- 
lined by limits so restricted—its energies can act only on a broad, ex- 
panded field, upon objects worthy of itself—these compose all the in- 
terests of man as a moral being, and as a member of civil soci ty. Its 
design is to build up, and not destroy—to bring with it happiness, the 
great end of all human concerns. 

The action it prompts and governs does not, however, limit itself to 
anv one channel—it is not the nvulet, nor vet the nights river, but the 
Ocean encompassing in its vast expansion, the whole world lo all the 
political convulsions in which men have been wolved, there have 
stood up some who seemed the ruling spirits of the storm, under whose 
muidance and by whose own creative energies, governments and na- 
— have sprung into existence At their bidding, the waste and 
desolation which alw ays succeed a re volution of any hind, are reeall- 
ed to life and prospe rity, It is for them to collect t! rude materials 
which are then spre; ad about them, and fashion them with the hand of 
the skillful artist, till all coalesce into one symmetrical whole. Polit- 
ical fabries thus erected, the world will admire for the character of 
their architects, and for their inherent beauty and utility. ‘This is a 
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field where human wisdom and rectitude of purpose are seen in their 
most exalted state, and must be inseparable in order to be successful 
By this we mean, in establishing a government, the express design of 
which is to confer happiness upon its subjects—but to produce a dif- 
ferent one by acting from any sinister schemes, presupposes an entire- 
ly different case from the present one, for only when the hero is di- 
vested of these, does he become the patriot. ‘They who thus control 
the course of the world’s affairs, attach to themselves a sublimity that 
justly places them in that truly elevated position which commands the 
admiration and profoundest regard of their fellow-men. But what was 
it that so covered them with more than royal robes, that gave them the 
sway of these mental commotions, that inspired them, as it were, with 
this attribute of omnipotence? Some indwelling motive, whose inher- 
ent power and greatness were commensurate with such an effect— 
which could bring light out of darkness, peace out of contention— 
which could harmonize these warring elements of society, and com- 
bine them so as to produce the increased happiness of mankind. But 
it could be no selfish desire or incentive—for that would be inadequate 
to the result—but it must have been a principle in the soul, that thus 
acted, commanded, created. ‘They who in this way claim our highest 
honor, were but its instruments, the subjects of its will, which was 
their law. 

‘The moral reformer ts also under the sway ofa kindred spirit. By 
a reformer, we do not mean the wild and frenzied enthusiasts who have 
always existed in the world. It is most emphatically true that reform 
has been the watchword of the past and present—but when reform be- 
comes radicalism, it knows no bounds, and merely introduces extrava- 
gant innovations which are not improvements. But we would give the 
appellation to him only, who where evils do actually exist, has wisdom 
to see them and scrutinize their nature, and judicious courage to guide 
him in their eradication. ‘lhe former act under those impulsive feel- 
ings and passions which carried but one step too far, never fail of be- 
ing derogatory to the inborn dignity of human nature. ‘The latter are 
buried up, and overpowered in the contest, by fixed principles of duty 
and philanthropy. ‘lhe wartare into which such an one enters, the 
causes of it, and the effects it is intended to produce, are all calculated 
of themselves to infuse into him an energy and eflicacy of action, cor- 
respondent to their importance. It is a thought which history will 
substantiate, that every revolution worthy of the name of a reformation, 
has been guided by men who truly seemed to be nerved and illu 
mined with more than human strength and wisdom. ‘The gigantic 
powers which were slumbering within, needed but some momentous 
vecasion or subject to awaken them to their full vigor; but when they 
were called into action, the world trembled at their blows—well might 
it be abashed in the presence of a soul so sublime in character. When 
even one thus enters into the battle, enemies and obstacles fall and 
vanish before him—opposition he will encounter, but that will as cer- 
tainly be overcome. ‘The arm that is raised against him is paralyzed— 
the deadly arrow falls by him harmless. Is it asked why this invinei- 
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bility’ Truth is his banner, God his leader and shield—he must pre- 
vail. ‘Times and men like these have existed in the past history of 
ithe moral and political world. But especially is this true inthe Reforma 
ton of the sixteenth century. What stronger incentives to the migh- 
tiest exertions could be presented to him, who could look over Lurope 
then, comprehend its actual state, see its sles p of death, and feel him- 
self called to be its reviver’ = Ifhe could feel what his eve saw, his 
resolutions would but correspond to the emotions of his heart, and his 
life with his resolutions. Without entering upon a discussion of the 
causes and character of that Reformation, we merely wish to introduce 
the champion of it, as an eminent illustration of the opinions we have 
advaneed, that acting in accordance with fixed principles, whenever 
and however they be exercised, is the basis of all true greatness. Who 
at the present day, as he transfers himself back to that period, would 
conjecture that from an humble ascetic of a convent, such overwhelm- 
ing results should have gone forth’ But if we could watch the grad 

ual but decisive renovation that went on in the heart of Luther him- 
self first, and the increasing strength of his new principles, ought he to 
wonder that under incentives like these, the hidden powers of his soul 
should prove capable of what they did perform? Yet with whatever 
degree of astonishment we are struck at the fact, we have here inseri- 
hed on the world’s records, one of the sublimest examples it has ever 
witnessed, of what man can accomplish when truth and duty engage 
lis zeal and action. ‘Thus was he influenced—he felt their command- 
ing authority, and from it there was no escape. He lighted the blaze 
which ere long kindled into a conflagration that spread over Europe in 
its wild fury, consuming and purifying with unquenchable energy. 
When he girded himself with his simple armor, and went out to meet 
the enemy, no Goliath stood forth to combat him single-handed, but the 
united hosts of the Philistines arrayed themselves against him. But 
neither their defiance nor threatening could intimidate or deter him 
irom the faithful and successful prosecution of his cause. Such enthu- 
siasin and power were not to be smothered and subdued by human en- 
deavors, or the strenuous efforts which were made to effect this very 
object, would have attained their end. In none of his opponents was 
there this strength of the inner man, which as it unfolded itself was an 
engine irresistible in attack or defense. In his intellectual powers, 
considered by themselves, he probably Was not superior to some of his 
cotemporaries—but it was the cause he advocated, which covered him 
with an impermeable panoply. All that we have seen him exhibit, 
however, we do not ascribe to the man; it was the truth and its higher 
Friend, that spoke and acted through him—he was but the instrument. 
Language would fail us to describe his victory—but the world wall con- 
tinue to bear testimony to it, until the fire that he then kindled, shall 
he absorbed in the greater conflagration of the universe. And equally 
leeble is it to portray the sublimity of his character and life—it is some- 


‘thing more than mere greatness—it attaches to itself the attributes and 
likeness of infinite majesty. 
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Thus in each of these two fields of the greatest action, we have seen 
the display of a governing principle pure and untarnished in itself, and 
In its consequences, possesse | of the highest dignity which can grace 
human nature. But although it be assimilated to such perfection and 
glory, it is not confined to these most impressive manifestations. — It is 
a kindred spirit to that which leads the philanthropist in his more 
humble and unobserved walks. It here assumes a milder aspect. — Its 
lunguage Go peace, good will toward men.” It enters with syimpa- 
thizing interest into all the woes of humanity, to mitigate and soothe 
their intensity——in all its effects it bespeaks its high origin. It is the 
same in ultimate character with that upon which the dignity and glory 
of the two great moral and political reformations of the sixteenth and 
eighteenth centuries rests. Whether it ride upon the whirlwind in 
terrible majesty, or whisper with the still small voice of mercy, in the 
ear of sorrow, it changes not its nature, but its form. 

Under these considerations, which we deem admissible in every re- 
spect, we would ask, are the selfish and contracted aims which govern 
most whom the world honors, worthy to be the competitors of such for 
the character of true greatness! It is true they might, if they were 
not diametrically opposed to the very constitution of human society, 
the first ingredient of which is, the mutual dependence of all its mem- 
bers, and their consequently reciprocal obligations. And moreover, if 
we are at a loss to decide upon the kind of motives which at any time 
overrule or influence an act, we have one sure criterion by which to 
judge of it—this is found in the consequence it does or is suited to pro- 
duce. If this guide were always followed, a more just estimate would 
be formed of men who have rather astonished the world than benefitted 
it. An appeal to the mistaken judgments that have been formed upon 
other grounds, leaves us to determine at once their irrationality. 

The magnaninity of soul which is displayed in suffering is also due 
to the same source, ‘There is not so much room for deception here, as 
in the former. But very rarely or never do we witness that calm un- 
moveable fortitude, which murmurs not in adversity, successfully coun- 
terfeited. ‘The reason is obvious—because it is not the gift of nature, 
nor the result of mere animal courage. It springs from something 
higher and nobler, and derived its own exalted qualities from those of 
its origin. We cannot find a sublimer spectacle in this world, than 
what is here presented us, and we instinctively acknowledge its inhe- 
rent moral grandeur. The soul, which like the eagle soars up into a 
cloudless sky, and looks dewn upon the raging storm with tranquil se- 
renity, exhibits a greatness of which we can form only an inadequate 
conception, It has incorporated into itself some principle of elevated 
excellence, which thus sustains it firm and unwavering. The history 
of our race furnishes us with some wort}, exemplitications of this sen- 
timent, and generally those individuals have been those in whose ac- 
tions likewise, the same unconquerable power, no way passive, has dis- 
played us energies. Hence the song of joyous triumph which has 
arisen amid the flames of the stake and all the tortures of malicious 
cruelty. When we consider the character and origin of those princi 
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ples themselves, need we wonder that such are their results’? T aking 
their rise far back of the human race, trom their Creator, they were fixed 
before each individual soul, that it might see and feel their excellence 

The honor they confer upon him through whom they thus live be rw 
the world, is not ephemeral—it abides but to become brighter and more 
transcendantly glorious—time and reflection, those touch stones of hu- 
man conduct, will try in vain to find defects and mortality here. Ob- 
livion will open no grave for such greatness, for how can immort: ality 


die? No more can that which bears the impress of eternity, perish 


with Its possessor, E. E. 


- 


“ 


p ae 
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hy Ys) 
Reaper, your kind attention is invited to a donk $ 
they say, on fact, and interspersed with certain moral reflec ag . 
main incidents related came under my personal observation, while a 

rusticated student at M , a country village remarkable for its health. 
ful air and steady habits, situated within a day's ride of my alma mater 

-Harvard University. ‘The moral reflections are 
spring of later and wiser years. 

The village of M had long been reputed an excellent residence 
for those invalid undergraduates who need country air and regimen 
This was in part owing to the fact that Rev. Mr. D dwelt there,— 
a learned and stern old gentleman, who, besides performing his parish 
duties, (revival and protracted meetings were unknown in those Armin- 
ian days,) found ample time to instruct several youthful aspirants to a 
college education, in their classical studies, and at the same time, 
keeping a fatherly watch over any transient collegians who might be 
recommended to his attention. 

\braham F. Smith, as his parents and friends called him, (he always 
wrote it A. Fitz-llenry Smythe,) was the only son of an old Wall street 
broker, who had for many years retired from business, and was laid up 
at home with the gout. Abraham, being designed for one of the learned 
professions, had been kept at school from his infancy. A literary 
course had been chosen for him, because, in the judgme nt of his wise 
lather, he had hardly sense enough for mercantile business, or sufficient 
strength to live in any out- door occupation. By constant nursing and 
great medical care he had been raised to incipient manhood, when he 
was sent to M , that Parson D might superintend the five or 
six last years of his preparatory course. Abraham was a spoilt youth. 
His common sense, if he ever had any, was obliterated by a false edu- 
cation. "Time and money had always been to him quite unimportant 
tritles, worthy the consideration only of vulgar minds. Having prom- 
enade x" Broadw ay, and been up the North River to the Springs, he 
professed an extensive knowledge of human nature, and the outward 
world generally. But, while he was entirely ignorant of other men, 


, of course, the off- 
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because he had spent his whole life in the contemplation of himself, he 
had less of real self-knowledge than any other sort. Abraham, in sev- 
eral of his circumstances and characteristics, represents quite a large 
class of young men, who enter college only to make themselves fools, 
and to become the minus quantities of society. They are generally 
the sons of rich men, who send them to college, as a matter of course, 
having nothing else for them to do, and without the least regard to their 
natural tastes and capabilities ; thus teaching them to disdain all labo- 
rious and useful employments, and to consider all study an evil in itself, 
and necessary merely as an accomplishment. They go from the nur- 
sery to a boarding-school, and from the boarding-school to college, 
where they learn to spend money and waste time; acquire indolent 
habits ; dissipate both body and mind; and graduate, as ignorant of the 
world they enter as children. ‘The hard-earned family wealth gene- 
rally departs with this veneration. 

But to return to Abraham. I saw him first in the bar-room of the 
village hotel, engaged in smoking a cigar, atthe same time evidently 
exerting himself to look exceedingly knowing and independent. His 
collar was put on in the true carelessness of the Byronic style, and 
his glossy hair, according to the same design, flowed in fine dark ring- 
lets to an unusual length. Neither nature nor art could do more for 
him, for his face was somewhat pale and freckled, his eyes very light 
blue, and his figure very lank: so that his tout ensemble was far from 
being truly poetic. I afterwards discovered, in a way which shall be 
related, that his natural hair was in keeping with his complexion, both 
sandy and straight. Tlaving unfortunately lost it through the effects of 
a fever a year or two before, he had worn this admirable wig as a tem- 
porary substitute ever since, until he seemed, through an eccentricity 
of genius, to prefer it to the original. Abraham was a youth of an ex- 
ceedingly chivalrous disposition, He talked very largely concerning 
his honor as a ventleman, and was inordinately fond of pretty damsels ; 
though the secret of this last passion seemed to a close observer to be 
rather his own power of fascination than theirs. He had already, by 
means of his impudence, figured extensively in the society of M——. 
It was not an unusual custom with him to be present at all parties of 
note, without waiting for an invitation, relying upon his own peculiar 
merits for a welcome reception, and making the next day, if he saw fit, 
a long and exceessively polite apology lor his mistake, through the 
post office. Ile was moreover always (ready and waiting) in the 
meeting-house porch at evening lecture, and always affronting some 
honest country youth, by escorting home the best-looking young ladies ; 
until he at last flattered all the sensible girls in the village into utter 
abhorrence of him. 

It was on the evening of my arrival that | saw Abraham. Having 
surveyed me with a very wise and patronizing air, for a moment, he 
swaggered towards me, and introduced himself by hazarding several 
vague conclusions with regard to my object in coming to M . AF 
ter | had partially satisfied his curiosity, and proposed to him some 
incidental questions, he became quite affable, described my future guat- 
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dian, Parson D , 88 a great rascal; cursed the town of M——., and 
all its habitants ; excepting, however, with a huge oath, several pretty 
girls, whose persons and character he began to describe very freely. 
(jrowing heartily tired of his conversation, I seized a candle, and bid- 
ding him a gruff good night, asked to be shown to my room, which 
office he immediately took upon himself, expressing the ‘yreatest delight 
at the very singular and lucky circumstance of our rooms being situated 
inthe same story. | left him with a dismal foreboding of the future 
evils which would result from his near acquaintance. 

Thanksgiving day was a very pleasant episode in my monotonous 
liie at M——. 1 had been invited to dine with Squire Mason, the 
wealthiest and most influential man in the village. A merry group as- 
sembled around the dinner table, for the yood-hearted old squire had 
gathered together all his nephews, nieces, and grandchildren to partake 
of his cood cheer. 

it was my good fortune to be seated by the side of Ellen Mason—a 
merry, fair-haired girl, with a very cunning look. and a very bewitching 
eve. Having heard Abraham often mention her as one of his especial 
favorites, and boast of gaining her simple heart, | incidentally men. 
tioned his name in our conversation. | saw that it caused the fair girl 
pain. A flush of anger passed over her brow, anid she frankly expressed 
her strong dislike of Mr. Smith. ‘There was no lack of sympathy on 
my part, and little measuring of terms wherewith to prove my heartfelt 
contempt for that individual. ‘Then followed the stories of Abraham's 
disgusting behavior towards her, and of the many petty annoyances she 
constantly suflered from him. As I listened to her earnest voice, and 
watched her flashing eye, lighting up those beautiful features with un- 
affected sincerity, a strange and unaccountable sympathy took posses- 
sion of my heart. [ have since found that it was something more than 
merely the sympathy which belonged to the occasion; for it has never 
stopt increasing from that day to this, and—but what | was about to say 
is quite irrelevant to the story. 

There was to be a grand party at the ‘squire’s in the evening. It 
was already growing dusk, and the village began to be enlivened by the 
merry sound of sleigh-bells, while the ‘squire’s parlors shone every 
moment with a brighter array of beautiful country damsels, the fashion 
and beauty of M _ The festivities of the evening had commenced, 
for the varied group of young and old, gay and grave, the rosy-cheeked 
damsels, with here and there a languishing, sentimental city cousin, 
whose lily complexion formed a pleasing contrast in the bright bouquet, 
had nearly all assembled, and every face beamed with pleasure, It was 
a bright moonlight night without. Happening to stand by a window, 
my attention was drawn to the gaunt figure of Abraham striding up the 
Avenue, his ambrosial locks streaming in the wind. By his side was 
Charles ‘Turner, my most intimate friend, a careless, noble-hearted, fun- 
loving fellow, who very heartily despised Abraham. Yet now they 
seemed extremely merry and amicable, as, like two old friends, they 
cozily ascended the steps, arm in arm. | was puzzling my wits to con- 

VOL. Lx. 17 
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jecture how Abraham could have the impudence to intrude himself upon 
our circle in such good company, when Ellen Mason's little brother 
pulled my sleeve, and said that Mir. ‘Turner wished to see me in the 
hall. There he was, with a broad grin upon his merry round face. 
Rubbing his hands with glee, he exclaimed, with a quiet tone of com- 
plete satisfaction, * Smith's up st irs.” ' 

“ Well,” said |, “that seems to please you wonderfully. What's 
he up there for!” 

“Why, fixing his wig, and getting ready for the party, of course; 
but somehow or other, he’s blundered into the ladies’ dressing-room. 
Let's go up and see what he’s about there.” 

‘The door was ajar just enough to give us a fair view of Abraham, 
who was very carefully adjusting his curls for future effect. He seemed 
very much perplexed whether to have a few ringlets fall negligently 
over the left eye, or to display the full extent of his narrow forehead. 
He shook away the curls, stepped back with a tragic air to witness the 
effect, and immediately decided to adopt the former method. Having 
tied an outlandish, piratical looking knot in his cravat, and stuffed a 
white handkerchief into his bosom, he drew out a pair of white kid 
gloves, (articles seldom used in M ,) and at once commenced ma- 
king several sorts of bows, at the same time remarking, with a bland 
smile, and in a tone exceedingly polite, “ Shall | have the very ex- 
treme pleasure of a dance with you this evening, Miss Mason?” “ No 
1 thank you, sir,” uttered out a half-smothered voice from behind a fire- 
screen in the corner ; for two or three young ladies, whom Abraham had 
interrupted in their toilet, had been amused spectators of his practice. 

* Please, sir,” stammered out a maid-servant, who had been for 
some time summoning courage enough to speak audibly, “ you have 
got the wrong room, sir. ‘The gentlemen's room is right opposite, sir.” 
We stood back a little, while Abraham rushed desperately across the 
hall 

“Run down stairs, John,” whispered ‘Turner, “ and prepare the way 
for Abraham's reception. He'll be there in a minute. ‘Tell ’em he’s 
coming. 

I thought Abraham would make that fact known soon enough him- 
self. | pon entering the drawing-room, | found that his presence was 
already known to the company, for the young ladies of the toulet scene 
had told their story. All seemed to be awaiting Abraham's appear- 
ance, and every one knew him to be an intruder. 

“ He's coming,” whispered a little girl in the door-way. 

“ Tush, my dear,” said a lady near her. ‘This was obeyed as a ge- 
neral command, and the whole company was on the qui vive excepting 
Parson D , and some other gray-headed old gentlemen, who were 
kept continually amused by a long story the ’squire was telling them in 
the chimney-corner. 

Abraham entered the room with a fixed smile, which was the result 
of long practice, and altogether peculiar to himself. He bowed slightly 
and stiflly to the company, who opened for him to the right and left, his 
dignity evidently increasing with the astonishing deference shown to 
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his person, until he reached Miss Ellen, the mustress ol ceremontes 
Then commenced the performance of his lowest and most polite bow, 
At that critical and interesting moment, Charles ‘Turner, who had fol- 
lowed, imitating his main actions with mock gravity, very wently and 
dexterously twitched off his wig. No human bx ing ever looked more 
ridiculous than Abraham just then. He instinctively grasped his yel- 
low head, the stiff short hair bristling out in every direction, but it was 
100 late-—the wig was gone. Ilis face grew redder and more red every 
instant, as the universal merriment became greater. Even old Parson 
y—— laughed ull his little gray eyes watered. Abraham rushed for 
the door. He cursed ‘Turner outright, and then cursed the hall door 
because tt didn’t open readily of its own accord. A young lady handed 
him his wig. He swore atthe wig, and stuffed it into his coat pocket 
Seizing his hat from a servant in a most furious rage, he crammed it 
upon his head, but owing to the absence of the wig, it entirely covered 
his eyes. Another burst of merriment resulted from his desperate ef- 
forts to take it off, which he finally succeeded in doing, at the expense 
of the lining. Abraham was now completely blind with rage. Having 
cursed his hat and stamped upon it, he rushed bare-headed down the 
Avenue. 

The good natured ‘squire immediately sent a servant after him with 
his cane, cloak, and torn hat—and poor Abraham was soon forgotten 
in the merry games and joyful dance which enlivened the rest of the 
evening. 


Edward Sanford, a dashing young Southerner from Mobile, was my 
next door neighbor in the Mansion Hotel. He had graduated at the 
Virginia University, and was then studying law with Squire Mason 
From his experience in fashionable life, he was considered a perfect 
oracle by the young sprigs of M—— in all matters pertaining to eti- 
quette and the laws of honor. Now Abraham had a most exalted idea 
of Southern chivalry, and the code of honor, Whenever he walked 
the streets of M—— after sun-down, he wore a dirk, and was accus- 
tomed to make a great display of a brace of pocket pistols to the loun- 
gers of the hotel. He was especially annoyed and excited by the 
term Abolitionist—often working himself into such a rage on the sub- 
ject as would lead a stranger to suppose that he owned a large planta- 
tion of negroes, all in danger of immediate emancipation. 

Abraham allowed himself to be led by the nose in any direction 
which Sanford might choose. On all occasions he sought that gentle- 
man’s advice and invariably followed it with implicit obedience. Upon 
returning from Squire Mason's after the party, | heard Abraham's voice 
apparently engaged in low and serious conference with his usual ad- 
viser, 

‘The next morning | often looked up and down the strect with the 
expectation of seeing Abraham promenading it, armed with a large 
cowhide ; for | felt assured that some desperate measure had been ad- 
vised by Sanford, who would never let pass an opportunity for a row. 
But Abraham was nowhere visible. 
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- -———— 


Just after dinner, a rap announced visitors, and in walked Charles 
‘Turner and Edward Sanford. ‘They seated themselves with a very 

wise and serio-comic demeanor, as if they had some thing of high 
nportance to communicate 

“Well, gentlemen,” said I, “ what's the news ” 

“ News indeed,” rephed Sanford, “ such as was never heard of in 
this old Puritan town since the Pilgrim Fathers came over, and its just 
this. A duel is going to come off and we have calle d to obtain your 
connivance and assistance in the bloody transaction.” 

‘A ducl' good heavens! You don't mean that Abraham is going 
to shoot anybody on account of that wig of his !” 

* Well, th: try his present design, | beheve, and moreover you must 
be ‘Turner's second. You see we have got the affair under considera- 
ble headway; but in order to give you a better understanding of the 
data upon which we proceed, you must know that Abraham came two 
my room last night ina highly excited state, and informed me con- 
cerning a deadly insult he had received. You know the circumstances 
better than |. Well, he asked my advice as to his future proceedings 
in the ease. | saw that he considered it an extremely serious matter, 
and accordingly told him, that, as it was an affair of honor, it could be 
settled in no other way than by challenging the insulting party. He 
meditated upon it a long time, and finally concluded himself that it was 
the only possible way of managing the case. We both, of course, 
deeply regretted the necessity of such extreme measures, but | reckon 


he regre tted it rather more than I did. Now, gentlemen, | am his sec- 
ond; wherefore, 


lots proceed in a business way to the arrangements. 


In the first place, nobody must be hurt, nothing illegal must be done ; 


and, secondly, no mortal must know of it exce pling old Dr. White and 
Sherif Jones ‘They are old heads, used to such gammon in their 
young days, and will he ‘Ip us carry this out in the regular style. As 
we are all on hand, there's no use in being ceremonious, writing notes, 
or any thing of that sort, but we'll have it all done up on the spot. 
Let's consider a minute.” 

Here Sanford rubbed his hands and puffed away at his cigar with 
great fury for a few seconds, 


“I've got it,” exclauned he. 


“ Here it is, gentlemen. ‘The order 
of arrangements is made out. 


Day alter to-morrow, seeing to-morrow 
is Sunday, we'll have it come off, for fear Abraham will get scared and 
cool down. Tl kee p him practicing at a mark all day to-morrow, and 
I'll attend to keeping Aun straight. You two must practice tragedy be- 
tween now and then, just suflicient to keep serious when the time 
comes, Charles, you'll have to prepare well on the dying part. Do 
it somewhat spasmodic ally, that is, jump up two or three feet, but with- 
out being too tlustratious. Don’t say that you are killed, or make any 
remarks of that sort. Ina word, do it naturally. You know. You, 
John, load the pistols, give the signal by dropping your hat or handker- 
chief, while | will measure the ground and attend to Abraham. ‘That 
last is the main point; leave that wholly to me. 


Don’t even see Abra- 
ham, if you can help it. 


I'll do all that pertains to that individual. 
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‘That's all, gents, 1 believe, and it’s time for me to go over to the 
‘squire’s and recite. | reckon we must let the old ‘squire know, but 
nobody else, excepting the Doctor and old Jones. Well, I'm off, gen- 
tlemen. Good-bye to you, and success to the cause.” 
Charles ‘Turner and | then enjoyed a hearty laugh over the scenes 
(hanksgiving night, and after carefully rehearsing our particular du- 
thes, as detined by Sanford, -lor we possessed very little personal know- 
ledge of duelling,—we spent the restof the evening ina pleasant tetera 
rte, which chietly regarded Ellen Mason, and certain other delicate 
subjects, Which itis quite unnecessary, kind reader, to report to you 


Abraham was awake very early on Monday morning 
doubtful whether he slept any the night before. He was not at all ae- 
eystomed to these affairs of honor. ‘The idea of standing up to be shot 
at, was entirely new to him in this practical sense. Every time the 
old chureh bell across the way struck the hour, it sounded more fune- 
real and dirge-like, and he often revolved in his mind the idea of ab- 
senting himself from the appointed exercises of the day. But then, 
the disgrace of such an action would rise up before his sensitive and 
noble spirit, and appear even worse than death itself. How could he 
hear to hear the broad laugh of Charles ‘Turner,—-to feel the scorn of 


Sanford ' No, the die was cast. ‘The rascal who meddled with his 
wig must be shot. 


indeed, it is 


\bralam rose as soon as he could see, with a melancholy but deter- 
mined air, and went out behind the barn, to practice pistol-shooting 

The appointed hour (10 A. M.) had arrived, and Charles ‘Turner and 
myself were on the ground. Abraham had not yet arrived. The place 
chosen was an old pasture, about a mile from town. An unfrequented 
road led through it, which connected with the Worcester turnpike, so 
that we were able to ride to the scene of action. A light snow was 
falling, and both the day and scenery were as cleerless and desolate 
as they could well be. No sounds broke the stillness, but the occa- 
sional screeching of a bluc-jay. and the rumbling of approaching wheels 
on the frozen ground. Soon the crack of a whip, and the loud and 
cheerful voice of Sanford, as he drove furiously up, evidently exerting 
his colloquial powers to keep up Abraham's spirits, announced the pres- 
ence of those gentlemen. Abraham seemed very solemn and absent- 
minded. He shook hands with me, and nodded slightly to Charles 
Turner. 

“Gentlemen,” exclaimed Sanford, “as the parties appear to be all 
present, and the weather is growing inclement, we will proceed at once 
to the preliminaries. I hope this unfortunate affair will be shortly ad- 
justed to the complete satisfaction of all concerned. 
| recollect aright, was the distance contemplated.” 

While the ground was being measured, and the pistols loaded, Abra- 
ham vainly endeavored to conceal his anxious feelings, by whistling 
‘Yankee Doodle,” while Charles Turner employed himself in con- 
tinually buttoning his coat and arranging his collar, 

“Take your position, gentlemen, if you please,” said Sanford, “ I 


‘Twelve paces, if 
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believe every thing is ready. These pistols are well primed, sir, I sup- 
pose,” at the same time taking one from my hands and examining the 
lock, to conceal his risible propensities, which had been strongly exel- 
ted by Abraham's forlorn appearance. | meanwhile examined the other, 
and reprimed them both, in order to gain ume for recovering my own 
gravity . 

“ All correct, sir,” [at length remarked, at the same time handing 
the pistols 

“ Attend the signal, gentlemen, and fire at the word three 

“ One! two rorge!!!" 

At the instant, Turner's pistol snapped and missed fire. Abraham 
trembled so much that he did not succeed in pulling the trigger, until 
we began to advance, when the charge went off in no particular direc- 
tion : 

Abraham was evidently trying to say that he was fully satisfied ; but 
Sanford, with a bland smile, interrupted him with—* | perceive, gen- 
tlemen, that you are not satisfied, and, according to the code of honor, 
| suppose a fair shot must be passed.” Abraham stared rather vacantly 
at Sanford for a moment, and then calmly acquiesced, as a matter of 
course. ‘The pistols were loaded again, and very carefully primed. 
At the word, they went off instantaneously, causing but one report. 
‘Turner dropped his pistol, leaped up, turned a somerset with extraor- 
dinary agility,—the result of much practice,—and fell heavily upon the 
ground. Abraham grew pale, and immediately rushed towards the mur- 
dered man, groaning aloud, but Sanford seized him at once, and hurried 
him by main force into the carriage, telling him that immediate flight 
was the only possible way of escaping apprehension, in which case we 
should all suffer the penalty of the law. OF he drove with furious 
speed towards Worcester, to meet the stage which was to convey them 
to the next railroad depot. Meantime Sherif Jones was just stepping 
into the stage at the Mansion Llotel, in order to meet Abraham at the 
next village. Aller waiting ull they were tairly out of sight, Charles 
and | proceeded leisurely homewards. , 

It was near night-fall when Sheriff Jones returned to M , having 
in safe custody the ill-fated Abraham. Meantime the news had spread 
through the village, and quite a crowd had collected at the Hotel. My 
room had been transformed into a hospital. Charles ‘Turner was bol- 
stered up in an easy-chair, his face nearly hid in a large night-cap, and 
his breast covered with bandages. Surgical instruments and phials 
were displayed upon the table. ‘The room was darkened, and a sinall 
candle in one corner shed its pale and flickering light upon the face of 
the pseudo-dying man. Upon being told that ‘Turner was in my room, 
Abraham begged the sheriff to allow him the privilege of seeing his 
poor victim before he died. Several bystanders joined in soliciting the 
sheriff to release him an hour or two upon his parole. ‘The old man 
readily consented, and | accompanied poor Abraham up stairs. We 
met Dr. White upon the landing, who informed us that the case was a 
very bad one. He “ feared the man couldn't live an hour. He might, 
but it was quite uncertain.” [ slowly opened the door, Squire Mason 


hh 
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ind one or two more respectable cizens were standing in mournful 
mood by the wounded man, and whispering wisely to each other. Abra- 
ham fell on his knees befure his groaning victim, and verv humbly beg- 
ged lus pardon. Ile hoped for only one thing in this world, and that 
was that he would forgive him. ‘Turner faintly replied that he would, 
and poor Abraham rushed from the room. Santord met him at the door, 
and informed him of a plan of escape which had been concerted by his 
friends. ‘The sheriff had gone home for a short time, and a fleet sad- 
dle-horse was at the door, which would carry him to the nearest ratl- 
road depot, just in time to take the New York steamboat train. Now 
this horse Was the most unruly beast in M——, and it was well known 
that Abraham could never, by any exertion of whip and spur, ride in 
any direction more than a hundred rods from the tavern stable. But the 
vulgar crowd, who had gathered on the piazza to witness Abraham's 
equestrian performances, were disappointed ; for just as he was placing 
lis foot in the stirrup, his heart misgave him: he resolved that he must 
see Turner once more before he died, and be doubly sure of his for- 
sveness. We began to pity poor Abraham in truth, and allowed him 
toreturn. But the dying man was not at all prepared for this second 
visit. He had supposed his part acted, and was merrily engaged in 
dancing a horn-pipe in his night-clothes and bandages. Abraham stop- 
ped upon the threshold in mute astonishment. He rubbed his eyes, and 
looked earnestly at ‘Turner, as if he were awaking from a dream, or 
feared that the scene before him was merely an optical illusion. But, 
is the dying man began to roar with laughter, Abraham was convinced. 
His natural color rapidly returned, and his harassed and care-worn look 
was exchanged for one indescribably foolish. 

“ Ain’t you ashamed of yourself, Turner,” exclaimed he. ‘This was 
the signal fora roar of mirth, hitherto illy repressed, to hear what Abra- 
ham would say. ‘The old Mansion Hotel rang again. Squire Mason, 
who had hardly recovered from the side-ache which he contracted on 
Thanksgiving evening, rushed down stairs, to escape the contagious 
influence of the general risibility. Abraham followed. Another peal 
greeted him from the bar-room and piazza, and as he hastened down 
the street, he began to feel most sensibly, for the first time in his life, 
that he was indeed a fool. 7 . . sf 

\braham Smith, Esquire, of New York, was seated one morning, 
alter breakfast, in his easy-chair, nursing his lame foot, which kept 
him, generally speaking, in a peculiarly irascible mood. His wife had 
just put an end to his scolding about “ a late, miserable, good-tor-no- 
thing, nasty, unpalatable breakfast, not fit for a cannibal—heathen—Af- 
rican,” by sending in great haste for several morning papers. This 
changed the old gentleman's tone from home thrusts and personal allu- 
sions to growling about the public affairs. Every thing he read was 
‘ radically wroneg—unreasonable- -hadly expressed,” until he came to 
a bnef notice of the sham duel, which he at once attributed to his son, 
although the papers gave no names, merely stating that it occurred m 
\i——, Mass. 


“Mrs. S..” exclaimed the old gentleman 
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“Well, Mr. S., what do you want’ 

“Want? | don't want any thing ; did | say | wanted any thing’ | 
should be glad if you wouldn't interrupt me when I am about to make a 
remark.” 

“ Well now, Mr. S., bless your heart, my dear, | won't.” 

“You won't, will you’? Well, why in the name of religion and com- 
mon sense did you, then ’” Now, if you are done, I'll goon. ‘There's 
our son Abraham. he’s such a natural fool, I'm willing to bet five hun- 
dred dollars cash it’s jim all the papers are full of. | never did consider 
him fit for any thing but College, and that only makes him worse.” 

“ Why, Mr. S., what's he done ’” 

“Done! Um going to write to Parson ID) , and see what he’s 
done; no good, | warrant, nor never will. What do you ask me what 
he has done tor, when every body knows vt, and it’s all in the papers. | 
suppose you would lke to have me coimit all the papers to memory 
every morning, and say ‘em off to you—eh !” 

«Bless me! Mr. 8S.” —— 

“ Don’t interrupt me, Mrs. S. Why don’t you ring the bell, and send 
John up with my writing materials? ‘That good-for-nothing son of 
yours will fight another duel before | can get an opportunity to write 
and have him sent home. Here | have been waiting, Mrs. S., ever 
since an early breaktast, exerting mysell to no purpose to obtain my 
writing materials. [ll pay off that stupid, rascally man-servant to- day. 
No | won't; | shall need him to help me thrash Abraham. [Il write 
to Parson D to have him thrashed there, in the first place, if ut 
takes the whole town-meeting to do it, and if he ever comes home.”— 
John here entered with the writing materials, and wheeled up Mr. Smith 
to his escritoire. ‘The old gentleman's voice, which was raised to its 
highest pitch, gradually subsided into an indistinct growl, which ap- 
per ared to be concerning the propriety of Abraham’s living the remainder 
of his days in the attic, ted to a bed-post, and at last nothing was heard 
except the furious seratching of his pen, interrupted at short intervals 
by an excruciating twinge of the gout. 

It was about dusk, one December afternoon, when Abraham reached 
the door of his father’s house. As he stood inthe porch, with his hand 
upon the bell-handle, trying to summon resolution enough to ring, he 
looked more like a street thief than a returning son. Nothing but the 
certainty of being disinherited, prevented him from turning aw ay forever 
from the parental roof, to seek the nearest wharf, and iry his fortunes 
upon the sea. 

Nothing was seen of Abraham for several months after this time, but 
it is supposed that he was profitably improving his time in solitary re- 
flecuon and self-examination. At least, such was the impression of 
Mr. Smith's next door neighbors, who he ard their servants say, (who 
heard it directly from Mr. Smith’s man,) that the smart young collegian 
had been une eremoniously divested of his wig, and other personal or- 
naments, by his enraged father, accoutred in his old cast-off clothes, 
and sent up to sojourn for a season in the attic. 
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Nothing more, indulgent reader, remains to vccUpY your attention, 
save the usual Q. FE. D. of story writers, viz., a summing up of births, 
marriages, and deaths. 

Many years have passed away since the memorable duel was fought. 
and many a change has come over its actors. Edward Sanford re- 
turned to the South, to commence a lucrative practice, and to give fair 
promise of standing at the head of his profession in hie native district 
But he put no restraint upon age reckless and daring spirit, and after 
heing engaged in several duels, was killed in one which also proved 
fatal to his antagonist. 

Charles ‘Turner has become sobered down into a consistent and 
highly-respected Congregational minister, and now occ upies the par- 
sonage of M 

Ellen Mason 1s looking over my shoulder, and as my eve meets her's, 
that same “ wildly witty,’ ‘truthful look, which first thrilled my heart at 
the Thanksgiving dinner, fills it now with a still dee per and worthier 
delight. 

But Abraham is changed yet more than all the rest. He is now a 
very worthy and respectable merchant, and you may see his neat sign 
in Upper Broadway, a long way out towards Haarlem, “ A. F. Savru’s 
Eng. and Amer. Fancy Goods.” \lis college education was cut short 
in me to save him froma life of folly, and to place him in the situation 
best suited to his capacities. He wears his natural hair, and 1s one of 
the Alms-House Commissioners, besides being a great comlort to his 
widowed mother, to whom, (being an aged and infirm old lady,) | often 


administer my professional services in the capacity of Mr. Smith's 
family physici ian. One of my especial favorites is Abraham's bright 
little boy, who bears the paternal name, (minus the Fitz-llenry.) His 
father has fully decided to train him up to industrious business habits, 
and espec ially, never to send him to a classical school. 


JUDAS SOHN. 


Phis singular poem was composed by Sigmund Wassermann.a German Hebrew. ‘The English was 
first written, and is mainly remarkable as the composition of a foreigner litth: conversant with our 
tongue. By request it was translated into German, and both are here presented. Ep 


Jupas Sohn soll wandern, in Aseh und Sak nicht mehr, 
Wo sich die sonne neiget, dort winkt es freundlich her 
Da liegt ‘ne liebe Kiiste, da leit das heil’ge Land, 
Das reicht dem miiden Pilger die treue Braderhand 


Er grust den strand mit Thranen, der Freiheit heal’ ges zelt, 
Kin susser, hoher, Fublen, die Mannesbrust ihn schwellt 
Im warmen inn’gen Flehen, Kehrt er empor den Blick, 
Er singet Dankeslieder, er prieset das Geschick. 

18 
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Er legt den ‘Trauer-Talar, den staub’chen stab beyseit, 
Er schlurft den Freiheits Aether, sean Herz wird ihm so weit. 
Er steht erhobem manniich, erlost, um Fresheits heht, 


is strall’t der Hummel wieder, des Wuthenchs Kette bncht. 


Frede seo dir Pilger, Sohn Judas wei’ meht mehr, 

Nicht Formen trennen Bruder, wo Fretheit waltet, hohr 
Kor bau das Haus des Herrn, laut eine stumme spricht, 
Jehova wt dein Retter, und er vergisst dich meht! 


Jt pe 4's BON 


Judea's son shall wander in sackcloth wrapt, no more ;— 
Where sets the son of Heaven there hes a fnendly shore, 
Surrounded by two oceans there lies the happy land, 


That to weary pilgrims stretches forth the brother's hand. 


With tears he greets the country where holy freedom dwells, 
In new and sweeter feeling his beating bosom swells, 
In warm and fervent prayer he turns his eye above— 


Ile sings the song of blessing, he sings the song of love. 


He lays the mourning ‘Talar, the dusty staff aside, 
He breathes the air of Freedom, his heart grows full and wide, 
He stands erect and manly, redeemed in freedom’s light, 


The tyrant’s chain is broken, the sky is clear and bnght. 


Peace to the weary Pilgrim, let Judah weep no more, 
No form divides the brethren on Freedom's happy shore. 


Come build the Lord's own temple, the voice resounds on high, 
Jehovah us thy helper, the One forever nigh. 


PHYSICAL IMBECILITY OF EDUCATED MEN. 


lv 1s a melancholy fact, that a large proportion of that class of men 
on whom rests the greatest weight of responsibility, are, physically 
speaking, least capable of enduring the wear and toil necessary to the 
faithful discharge of the duties expected at their hands. Especially is 
this true of the present generation of educated men; and to some extent 
will it admit of general application. Indeed, so universally is it ac- 
knowledged, that the pale face of the student has long been proverbial 
And when here and there one has had the resolution to mingle with 
the laboring class, and secure health and hardihood at the expense of 
a sunburnt complexion, he has been the subject of wonder and remark, 
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from the inflexible Cato of Rome, even down to the prese ntday. ‘The 
frequent entire failure of health among liter: iry men, and the great 
numbers, comparatively, who sink into a premature grave, are constant 
witnesses to the fact, that a life of study is peculiarly hazardous to our 
physical constitution. And doubtless the numerous cases of mental 
derangement which have occurred within the last few years among 
the same class of men, may most of them be traced to physical causes, 
or at least to the neglect of the physic al, while the mental has been 
taxed beyond reason. 

itis a general rule, that those employme nts which are the most 
necessary and useful, are at the same time the most he althy ; while 
many of those which are unimportant, or even injurious in their results, 
are stamped with the divine displeasure. Shall we then conclude that 
the extensive cultivation of the intellect, since generally attended with 
a diminution of health, and consequently of happiness, is in any manner 
disapproved of by our Creator’? ‘The most ignorant and superstitious 
would not hazard an assertion of this kind. We may therefore with 
reason infer that the present is not a necessary result of the pursuit of 
knowledge. But that this imbecility may be traced to one or more ot 
the three following causes: First, an injudic ious selection of the indi- 
viduals to be educated ; second, an undue amount of study crowded 
into the present system of education ; or third, a neglect of the neces- 
sary precautions, on the part of those who follow this pursuit. Whiat- 
ever be the true cause, it becomes those most nearly concerned carefully 
to search it out, and if possible to apply a remedy. For the man ot 
letters, in whatever literary occupation engaged, of all others needs 
good health and a sound constitution ; especially at the present ume, 
when the field for mental and moral cultivation is so b scieasthy the 
facilities so great, and the laborers comparatively so few 

In reference to the selection of those who are to obtain an educa- 
tion, it has been remarked, that if a man had several sons, but one ot 
whom can be sent through college, he is wont to select the most puny, 
because the others can gain a livelihood by labor. So far as this ts 
true, it serves to account for the imbecility of literary men. Yet | am 
inclined to think but few, compared with the whole, are thus selected 
Oftener the one that has the strongest inclination for aie is chosen ; 
which may or may not be the most robust. ‘The plan of selecting the 
most feeble, would be an exceedingly unwise one ; for the odds against 
a healthy man are quite sufficient, in a life of study: what then must 
be the fate of one who starts on this race far inthe background? Nor 
is the plan sometimes pursued, of putting the laziest one to study, any 
more worthy of recommendation ; since, though he has the inte leet of 
a giant, without the requisite energy to secure bodily exercise . he must 
soon sink under the power of disease, and both mental and physical 
faculties be wasted. But inthe case of the self-educated, these remarks 
can have no bearing, and among the rich little or none. [Inasmuch 
then as far the greater part are governed by other motives in the choice 
of a literary life, than a reference to their physical powers, we must 
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look to some other source for the maim cause, why so many literary 
men are laboring under disease 

is the system of education chargeable with fault in respect to this 
thing Many even of the sufferers themselves are disposed to lay the 
blame here. We hear it said that students are crushed under the 
weight of labor imposed upon them by some of our colleges. But all 
will avree that it should be the aim of the system, to give the students 
the most rigid trammg possible, and not actually infringe upon the 
necessary hours of exercise and refreshment. In other words, that the 
student be made constantly to feel such a pressure of duties, when he 
sets himself to the performance of any given task, that every dormant 
energy of the mind shall be called into action. ‘Thus will be acquired 
a concentration of thought, and an intellectual momentum, so to speak, 
capable of overcoming every obstacle. Without feeling this hecessity 
upon hin, the student will, as is now too often the case, sit dozing and 
nodding over his book, scarcely knowing whether he is in the body or 
out of the body. Such studying may make intellectual pigmies, but 
men never. Now every one acquainted with the facts im the case 
knows that after lively bodily exercise, the mind is in a much more 
viverous and active state, and that while in this state, it will accomplish 
double the amount of labor in the same time that it will under contrary 
circumstances. tle knows, furthermore, that but a very small fraction 
of the students in our colleges and seminaries, rigidly employ all, or 
any considerable part of their leisure moments, in vigorous bodily 
exercise. Uf the student were allowed no vacation, it might seem hard 
to insist upon such constant exertion, either of body or mind. But 
While ulinost one fourth of lis time is given up to him expressly for 
recreation and the recovery of his exhausted energies, we may reason- 
ably expect untiring appheauion during the remaming three fourths. 
hor we want no half-way students in the field, and would designedly 
cncourage pone but such as are willing to sacrifice ease and indolence 
at the shrine of literature. Jf therefore more time was devoted to ex- 
ercise, less would be required for performing the same mental labor 
now perlomed, while the lessons would be more thoroughly mastered 
by the consequent vigor and concentration of mind, and the amount of 
imental discipline would be far greater. Hence the reason why students 
who have spent several hours a day in teaching or other employments, 
have often been perspicuous in their class, if not for superiority in the 
recitation room, at least for depth of thought, and ability for surmount- 
lug every ditliculty occurring in their lessons. ‘The necessity often of 
lastering a given task in a very limited time, gives them a power of 
application to which they otherwise would have been strangers. Hence, 
too, the reason why many of our greatest and busiest public men have 
been able to perform such a vast amount of private labor. As the fruit 
vf this labor, we ay point to some of our most valuable commentaries 
on the Bible, and to many of the works that adorn our public and pri- 
vate libraries. In view of these facts, who that is a friend to literature 
would be willing to see the amount of study in our public systems of 
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education in any material degree diminished’ The minds of the young 
in general, will not act to any purpose, except when under pressure. 
And as soon as the rigor of our colleges is to any considerable extent 
relaxed, we may look for serious deterioration in the standard of edu- 
cation through the land. If we have not erred in the foregoing 
remarks, loss of health is not a necessary result of our system of liberal 
education. 

We have one remaining source to examine, which we approach with 
ihe greater reluctance, as it comes too near home to be properly rel- 
ished or duly appreciated, either by ourselves or our friends. It is the 
negligence of students in regard to the preservation of health. ‘Time 
will not permit us to touch upon the thousand irregularities and excess- 
es, indulgences and neglects, which characterize a student's life. But 
as a word to the wise is sufficient, we trust that merely calling 
attention to the subject will lead some, at least, to stop and " consider 
for themselves. We have already hinted that want of exercise is an 
important item. The body and the mind were made to act in some 
reasonable proportion. ‘The severer our mental labor, the more need 
we have of bodily exercise. ‘This fact is established by the concurrent 
testimony of writers on this subject, by our own experience, and by the 
dictates of common sense. But many students reverse this rule, and 
when they have had a harder task than usual to perform, instead of 
resolutely overcoming the feeling of languor that is brought on by 
fatigue and exhaustion of mind, they settle listlessly down into a rock- 
ing-chair or upon a bed, and give themselves up to sleep. Following 
pursuits Which are acknowledged by all to need the most assiduous 
care in order to preserve health, and yet seemingly the most careless 
of the whole human race in regard to health. ‘The only wonder is, 
that the results of such a course are not felt much sooner than they 
are. Buta sound constitution will endure abuse long before it appa- 
rently begins to yield. A person may indulge ina little too much 
sleep, a lithe too much food, a little too much drink, a little too much 
idolence, a little too much of almost any thing, a great many times 
even, before the effects are perceptibly felt. Yet where so many littles 
are constantly at work, they will finally undermine the firmest constitu- 
tion, as surely as the student goes on thus reckless of health. He may 
pass some years without any symptoms of settled disease, but his fre- 
quent headaches, his morning dizziness, his occasional colds, his disa- 
greeable feelings at the stomach, his phlegmatic throat, his nauseous 
mouth and fetid breath, are sure forebodings of that more formidable 
disease, which is already like a hidden canker beginning to corrode 
lis vitals, and which will ere long show itself, the destroyer alike of 
his happiness and his usefulness. A day of reckoning will surely 
overtake every transgressor of the laws of his physical nature. No 
sins of ignorance are winked at here. As long as effect follows cause, 
80 long will error in this respect be its own punisher. What a man 
soweth, that he must expect to reap. If we will scatter all our future 
path with thorns, rather than forego the gratification of the present 
moment, when we begin to feel the pain they inflict, we shall have 
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none to blame but ourselves. Could we occasionally cast a glance at 
the curious and delicately wrought machinery within, and see the 
effects produced by every little irregularity in our habits, we should be 
startled at our own rashness. Would that physiology, or at least that 
part of it which relates to the human frame, might be among the first 
studies introduced into our common schools, and the last to be struck 
out of our academies and colleges. ‘Then peradventure the ignorant 
might learn wisdom, and the negligent be compelled to look at their 
own folly. In conclusion | would say, that while we have before us 
examples without end, of those in kindred pursuits with ourselves, who 
by imprudence have brought upon themselves hypochondria, mental 
derangement, horrors, blue devils, and ten thousand other nervous 
diseases too numerous to mention, and too horrid to think of, it stands 
us in hand to guard well our footsteps, lest we be caught in the same 
snare. De.ra. 


MY MOTHER'S BIBLE. 
A BONNET 


My Mother's Bible: dearer to my heart 
Than any thing beside is this worn book. 
With reverence always on each page I look, 
And never, never with it will T part. 

The many texts so often marked, I find, 

And notes close written the broad margin o'er, 
Bring up that mother’s image to my mind, 
And cause my heart to think of her the more. 
Although for many years she has been dead, 
Her influence even yet is o'er me stealing, 
And when I stray from God it there is shed 
Upon me, my ungrateful soul revealing ; 
Oh! may her Bible be my constant guide, 
Till T awake in heav'n, there to abide 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


Asx Appress To THE Peorie or tue Usirep Sraree is peuaLe or THE AMERICAS 
Corvaicur Cius. Adopted, at New York, October Isth, 1843. New York: Pub- 
lished by the Club, MDCCCXLIIL. 


Wer have received a pamphlet with the above title, from which it appears, that an 
organization has been formed in the city of New York, under the name of “ The 
American Copyright Club,” whose object it is “ to procure the enactment of such law 
or laws as shall place the literary relations of the United States and foreign countries, 
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in reference to Copynght, on just, proper, and equitable grounds.” ‘The President of 
this Association is Wilham Cullen Bryant, and its list of members comprises not 
only the rank and file of Amencan authors, but several of our most distinguished 
statesmen. ‘The Address is a well wntten and forcible appeal to our countrymen, set- 


ting forth in plain terms the necessity of their immediate attention to the subject of 
Copynght, and earnestly entreating them to remove the restrictions, which at present 
fetter the energies of our literary men, by a legislative recognition and protection of 
the nghts of all authors, native and foreign, in their own productions. 


This movement has our warmest sympathies ‘The object in view is of national 


concern, and is daily becoming of more pressing importance. None, but the blindest 
and greediest of literary gourmands, can fail to perceive, that in permitting our publish 
ere to porate with impunity from foreign works, and to inundate the land with their 


cheap pulications, we are thinning the ranks of Amencan authors, crushing our infant 


literature, and in all that relates to ‘Thought and Intellect, forcing ourselves back into 


a state of worse than colonial bondage. But the Address epeaks in better words than 
we can use: 


« Do vou know, have you marked how authorship in any worthy sense is almost utterly 
slenced throughout the land? How, day by di iy, and dollar by dollar, the 


revenues 
of woters known far and wide as American, 


as yours, have shrunk to nothing, and 
that they watch with hope and trembling, what you in your diseretion shall next do in 
their hehalf’ A year or two more ot neglect of their interests, a year or two more of 
free reproduction of foreign books, a year or two more of brown paper and cheap 
appropriation, and the craft of American authors 1s dead and extinct. At intervals, 
voices, faint and far apart, may be heard, but the winter will not waken with one 
stream or two thawed in the sun by chanee. ‘The popular mind will be in full and 
undisturbed possession of foreign writers, to shape and mould it as they choose. A 
pleasant prospect indeed! Speaking our own tongue, yet babblers of the language of 
strangers: at home, yet abroad: free, yet servile as the dog that whimpers in his mas- 
ter's track! Forethought glorious beyond measure! ‘That the hour is not too distant, 
when one may walk the streets and highways of his country, and be pounted at, still 
persisting as he does in the framing of books, as a natural monster, whose business is 
contraband, and forbidden by the law of the land.” 


itis to be hoped that our legislators will find it convenient during the present ses- 
sion to forget for a while their partisan animosities, and cordially unite in some plan 
to avert the dangers that are threatening our literary interests. ‘This is a matter that 
concerns the whole country, affects every department of society, and is, perhaps, of 
higher importance than any of the great questions of public policy that now agitate 
our people. Certain movements lately made in our national councils, speak words of 
cheering to the heart of the author, giving him reason to expect that this subject is 


about to receive, what it has for a long time demanded in vain, a serous and just 
consideration. 


Ay Appness, ox te Orntaix, Prooress, ano Present Conprrion or Privosorny. De- 
lhivered before the Hamilton Chapter of the Alpha Delta Phi Society, on its eleventh 
anniversary, at Clinton, N.Y By LN. "Tarnox. Utiea, N.Y. R. W. Roberts, 


58 Genesee street : 1843. 2 - 


This pamphlet has just found its way to our table, and we have time only to glance 
at its title. ‘The name of the author, who is a gentleman well known in this commu- 
tity, will give it all needful recommendation We shall endeavor to netice it more at 
ength hereafter 
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EDITORS’ TABLE 


We have received a letter from an esteemed subseriber in South Carolina, which 
forcibly directs our attention to a subject that has occupied our thoughts for some 
months past. Our correspondent says, “ will you allow a member of the class that 
established the Magazine which you conduct, and of which our venerable Alma Ma. 
ter hax reason to be proud,® to suggest with all kindness, what I have every reason to 
think would make the Magazine more interesting to the Graduates, who have lef, 
and who annually will leave those scenes and that spot so endeared and hallowed to 
them. [ judge from my own feelings, and suppose that all who leave those walls feel 
as I do—an anxious desire to know all that is going on in College—how the societies 
prosper—the exhibitions—cormmencement—the society anniversaries—and above all, 
the little chit-chat of the day, concerning Yale and all connected with it. And what 
I would respectfully suggest to your consideration is, that an article in every number 
should be devoted to College news, and to any interesting topics occurring in New 
Haven.” 

Now, the truth is, there is much difficulty about this matter. We live in a quiet 
place ; little could be found at any time to fill such an article. News ts a rare condiment 
here. Still, we shall endeavor to act upon the hint given by our correspondent so far 
as lies in our power, for the future—at this present moment there is nothing to be told, 
but whenever the anniversaries, of which he speaks, occur, whether of the societies or 
of College, we shall endeavor to give a sufficient account thereof. 

We have noticed, in different quarters, severe strictures upon our remarks respecting 
Mr. Mathews’ poems in our last number. Still, our opinion is not changed, and we 
cannot feel any inclination to say any thing different from what we have already said 
It is the work of such attempts at versification as the “ Poems on Man” that has pro- 
duced in the puble mund a sort of contempt for poetry, and we cannot blame those 
who may chance to fall only upon such productions, if they pronounce all rhyming 
detestable. Tf others have different opinions from ours, they are welcome to cherish 
and express them, but we have no desire cither to puff or ridicule, because higher 
authonties have done the same. 


Our correspondent “ ‘Thou and [” is as singular in his style as in choice of a cog- 


nomen. We have space for but a specimen of his article, which we will give and 
leave himself and others to ponder thereupon. 
“31 Dec., UeAl. 
. . : 

“The hour is past cleven. It is a cloudy winter night. ‘The sighing of the wind 
among the leafless branches, comes to my car as if it were THE DYING VOICE 
ov THe IS4ist pavenrer or ono Fatuer Time. The gray-headed, though yet 
powerful spint stands by her bedside and her god-father, Jove himself, makes his 
earth and muiscal spheres to sing her requiem. The bells that hang in the great 
Cathedral of the Universe chime sweetly as they tell that she is going, going whither 
her thousand sisters have gone before. Tie Sexton is DIGGING HER GRAVE AMONG THE 
RUABISN IN THE PoTTeR’s FIELD oF eTeRNITy. Hvusn! Tnrar rie CLINK, CLINK OF 
HIS SPADE, LIKE THE RATTLING OF HAIL UPON THE PAVEMENT! !” 

“Thou and I” will receive his communication by calling for it. 

“A Day in Vacation,” “The Rescued Bride,” “ Esdras, 2, 10, 11 
tual Love,” “The Whippoorwill,” &c., d&c., are rejected. 


We were obliged to curtail the sixth chapter ef “the Witch” in the present num- 
ber to make room for other articles. 


12,” « Mu- 


* Gammon.—P sinters Dey 





